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_ CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


carry more than their share of the loads! 


Load on the steel rod! Those rugged, rigid, all- 
channel type frames provide more carrying ca- 
pacity than you’re likely to use. Those new se/f- 
energizing brakes stop heavy loads quickly and 
safely—and with /ess driver effort. Those famous 
valve-in-head engines supply power to spare 

and on meager rations of gas and oil. All through 
this great line of Chevrolet trucks are great 
features designed to give you an exira share of 


capacity, performance and economy. That’s why 
more payloads move by Chevrolet trucks than 
any other make. That’s why truck users in every 
single one of the 48 States prefer Chevrolet 
trucks. Your Chevrolet dealer offers a truck 
that’s right for your job, whatever it may be. 
Make it a point to see him soon! .. . Chevrolet 
Motor Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material. 








ew way of handling Long Distance 


Operator Toll Dialing proves a big help in these 


busy days of national preparedness 


Long Distance lines are really humming these 
days. There are many more calls than a year ago. 
More are from the Nation’s industries and Armed 
Forces, hurrying the country’s most important job. 


A big help in keeping these calls moving is 
Operator Toll Dialing — a remarkable new tele- 
phone development. 


You give the Long Distance operator the num- 
ber in the usual way. She quickly presses several 
keys and your call goes straight through to the 
telephone you want in a distant city. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD... More and more telephone users in a growing number of metropolitan areas can 
now dial Toll calls direct to nearby places the same way they dial Local calls...BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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It makes for faster service — especially on calls 
that formerly were relayed through other cities. 


With so many more calls on the lines, it’s a 
mighty good thing that Operator Toll Dialing was 


developed and is now available and in use in so 


many places. About one-third of Long Distance 
calls are now being handled in this new way. 


It is just one of many ways in which the growth 
and improvement of telephone service are now 
proving of extra value to the Nation in these days 


of preparedness. 
Ee 
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re) MORE POWERFUL than ever! 











sans The ttucks that do the most for you! 
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More than 


NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORM- 
ANCE with higher compression ratio 
on models through 1 ton. 


NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Ori- 
flow” shock absorbers—standard on 1/>-, 
3/,-, and 1-ton models. 


eee 


Here’s what’s NEW about power 
You get more horsepower than ever 
in the new Dodge ‘“Job-Rated” 
Trucks! Eight efficient engines— 
94 to 154 horsepower—with power 
increases up to 20%! You get the 
right power for your job with top 
economy. Yet these new trucks are 
priced with the lowest! 


Here’s what’s NEW about ease 
of handling . . . You can turn 


these new trucks in a smaller circle. 
Handling is easier because of new 
worm-and-roller steering gears and 
more convenient steering wheel 
angle —plus cross-steering, wide front 
tread, and short wheelbase. 


50 brand-new features 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER START- 
ING with new moistureproof ignition 
and high-torque starting motor. 


NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower 
ground-to-floor height—on all models 
through two tons. 
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Here’s what’s NEW about styling 


Distinctive new lines, massive new 
grille, new two-tone cab trim, and 
new appointments make these the 
best-dressed trucks on the road! 
Lower hood lines make it easier to 
see more of the road ahead. More 
comfortable, redesigned seats, too! 


Here’s what’s NEW about safety 


Never before such smooth, quiet 
truck brake action—thanks to new 
molded, tapered Cyclebond brake 
linings on 1%-ton models and up, 
except air brake models. Improved 
hand brake operates independently 
of service brakes. ‘Pilot-House” 
cabs offer extra visibility. 


- « « including: 


NEW! TWIN CARBURETION AND EX- 
HAUST SYSTEM for more power with 
economy—available on all high-ton- 
nage models. 


PLUS THIS EXCLUSIVE! gyro! Fluid Drive 
available on Y2-, %4-, and 1-ton models. 


rae Y) 
A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB...A DODGE Soee«®2" TRUCK 
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FORBES’ Frank Burns 


OurtswweE the editors, the first person 
to read ForsEs is white-haired, horn- 
voiced Frank Burns, whose official 
title is “Vice President and Director 
ot Advertising and Public Relations.” 
The moming after the first bound 
copies come into the New York of- 
fice, Burns has an outline of the is- 
sue’s content in his head. For his 
talks with advertisers during the en- 
suing fortnight, this outline supplies 
most of the meat. Maineman Burns 
supplies the salt himself. 

This semi-monthly routine has 
kept Frank Burns busy for 29 years, 
a span embracing 680 of ForBes’ 799 
issues. It has acquainted him with 
as many top businessmen—and peo- 
ple who are going to be top busi- 
nessmen—as any publishing VP 
known to man. It has also made him 
a kind of walking-talking encyclo- 
pedia of business information. 

As a young publishers’ representa- 
tive in Boston, back from France and 
the Signal Corps and World War I, 
ex-sergeant Burns learned “it’s essen- 
tial to have a good product, but just 
as essential to get across the idea 
that you're trying to serve your cli- 
ents.” When B. C. Forbes invited 
him in 1922 to join Forses as East- 
ern admanager, he found an echo 
of this maxim in the magazine itself. 
“One thing which has made ForsEs 
easy to sell,” recalls he, “is that B.C. 
has stuck to his guns in urging on 
businessmen a life of service as well 
as a life of success.” 

This idea, decked out in polysyl- 
lables, has in the last ten years blos- 
somed into the science, or art, of 
“public relations.” It’s the old Golden 
Rule twisted around, and Damaris- 
cotta- born, Congregational - bred 
Burns is convinced it’s as sound as 
a dollar—“a 1917 dollar, that is.” 

Public Relations Director Burns 
sells ForBEs as a PR medium cover- 
ing, primarily, the “financial com- 
munity” (its circulation, in fact, ex- 
ceeds that of all other financial mag- 
azines combined). The most com- 
mon rebuttal to his pitch is “I’m not 
interested in the financial commun- 
ity,” to which Burns’ answer goes: 
“You might be some day,” accom- 
panied by the name of a billion-dol- 
lar corporation that wasn’t interested 
last year but is now. This sort of 
exchange sometimes generates ris- 
ing temperature, which Burns gent- 


ly lowers by 
counting 
from 1 to 10 
—aloud. 

In his role 
of perambu- 
lating index 
to FORBEs, 

VP Burns of- 

ten encoun- 

ters the ci 

plaints of those industrial readers 
who feel the editors have somehow 
done them wrong. To all such out- 
raged beefs, beefy-complected Burns 
has a double answer: (1) “I'm not 
connected with the editorial depart- 
ment,” and (2) “However, as PR di- 
rector of the organization, I'd like 
to hear out your complaint.” Among 
all enterprises, publications are prob- 
ably least able to create the univer- 
sally friendly image which good pub- 
lic relations theory requires. This 
hard fact of journalistic life is a 
source of suffering for PR Director 
Burns and also a source of satisfac- 
tion to space salesman Burns, for 
whom an objective, no-holds-barred . 
product is an “essential.” 

Since last summer PR man Burns 
has appeared in Los Angeles, Mon- 
real, Chicago, Seattle, Pittsburgh, 
Louisville, and San Francisco. Only 
once—on his trip to the Pacific coast 
—did he violate the standing hands- 
off-the-editorial-department rule, by 
sending the managing editor a snap- 
shot of a billboard ad in downtown 
L. A. The giant ad carried a 16- 
word Thought on the Business of 
Life in two-foot letters (“Be not 
deceived, GOD is not mocked, 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap”), was pictured on the 
“Thoughts” page last August 15th. 

Like all advertising salesmen, 
Lobsterlander Burns—who graduated 
from Bowdoin, ran a photo studio, 
bunched shingles in a sawmill, cut 
swamp reeds for a cooper’s shop, 
picked blueberries, and sold news- 
papers before finding his metier— 
frequently encounters immovable ob- 
jects who declare flatly, “I don’t 
believe in advertising.” To such, 
Burns has no disposition to play 
irresistible force. His prescription for 
this common contretemps is clear as 
the water of Lake Kennebago: 
“Leave them alone. For them, the 
world has gone by. They’re through.” 











WHAT DO YOU 


(or your: traveling representatives) 


USE FOR PAYING 
TRAVEL EXPENSES? 


Cash?—It's easily lost or stolen! 
Company Checks? — They may 
be inconvenient to cash! 


More and more business con- 
cerns make it a practice of fur- 
nishing their traveling repre- 
sentatives with National City 
Bank Travelers Checks—the safe, 
convenient and thoroughly de- 
pendable "travel currency." 


These Travelers Checks, spend- 
able everywhere, are always 
ready money any day in the 
week, any hour in the day. They 
are safer than cash because if 
they are lost or stolen, full value 
is refunded. 


They cost so little; 75¢ for each 
$100. Issued in convenient de- 
nominations: $10, $20, $50, $100. 
Ask your bank about them or 
send in the coupon below for fur- 
. ther information about a special 
plan for safeguarding your travel 
funds, tailored to your needs. 


The best thing you know | 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
TRAVELERS CHECK DEPARTMENT 
55 WALL ST., NEW YORK 15, NEW YORK 


Please send me information about the 
National City Bank Travelers Check plan 
for “Protected Travel Currency," and 
show me how it can be made to fit in 
with our company's needs. 


Company Name 


St. and No 
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“Running for public office” 

I feel that your [Malcolm Forbes] com- 
ments on “Runriing for Public Office” [Feb. 
15] are very timely and only wish that 
there were some way of continually re- 
peating your statements so that we might 
gradually arouse those with a greater 
know-how to the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment and the pitfalls to which I feel we 
are headed. —GerorcE L. JOHNSON, 

Verona, N. J. 


I accepted an invitation to speak at the 
Cranford Republican Club. ... I was a 
little at loss at just how to get started. 
Well, when my mail came that afternoon, 
I had my answer—your Forses editorial 
“Running for Public Office.” 

To make my story short, I read them 
the article, word for word, and then con- 
tinued with my talk. 

—F. Epwarp BiERTUEMPFEL, 
Mayor, Union Twp., N. J. 


I’m glad that you have found yourself 
unable to resist the “overwhelming de- 
mand on your part” that you run for New 
Jersey State Senator. 

"m'sorry that due to my own place of 
residence I shall be unable to do anything 
to help on your election. .. . 

—Cuar.es J. Harpy, 
Chairman of the Board, 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


I have several friends in that “neck of 
the woods” and will surely contact them 
this spring to work and vote for you. 

—F. Hersert RapDey, 
Collingswood, N. J. 


Why the strain? 


In your two-line editorial of March 1, 
you say “Truman is under too great a 
strain.” However, you failed to state why. 
When he first took the job as President 
he tried to be humble, but power went 
to his head, and to cover up his failings 
he became arrogant, and today he thinks 
well of himself. “The man who is without 
an idea has generally the greatest idea of 
himself.” 

The reason he is under too great a 
strain is that he has too many ideas slosh- 
ing around loose in his head and getting 
all mixed up. Further, he takes advice 
from certain members in his Cabinet whose 
powers of influence are adult, but whose 
motive and responses are infantile and 
selfish. 

What he needs is some of the character- 
istics of Abraham Lincoln—to have more 
patience, to get more wisdom, to be 
humble, and to have more faith. 

—CHARLES MULLER, 
Chicago, II. 


Insulted 


I agree wholeheartedly with your edi- 
torial on Snyder’s cheap money, except 
for two words. Those words are “simple 
minded,” and you apply them to our Pres- 
ident. And don’t argue that you didn’t 
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mean them in the derogatory sense. . , , 
You insult me also, for, while I didn’t vote 
for Mr. Truman, I, in the plural, elected 
him and resent such insinuating remarks 
against our President. —ArTHUR Ho 
Yosemite, Calif, 


Farewell to FORBES 
Due to the fact that your editor has 
assumed the stand that almost everything 
the President of the United States has done 
is wrong .. . I have the opinion that the 
magazine may be as prejudiced in other 
respects. Therefore I cannot renew my 
subscription, as I have lost my respect for 
your writings. —Joun McGtasson, Jn., 
Waco Texas. 


Small biz quiz 

I often wondered if you help the small 
businessman in trying to survive and to 
compete successfully with the larger stores. 
Many students and persons who are not 
able to work for companies for reasons of 
health and age would like to have their 
own store. 

Do you think that the small business is 
rapidly disappearing due to controls and 
to other causes? Do you advise men and 
women to become proprietors? 

—SABASTIAN F.. BRUNO, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

“No” and “yes” respectively to Reader 

Bruno’s questions.—Ep. 


He flunks FORBES 


How Lawrence Stessin must have 
dropped in many readers’ esteem, as he 
did in mine, from the “write up” (or 
should I say “write down”) you gave him 
in the Jan. 15, 1951, issuel 

I wouldn’t trust anyone very far who 
would write themes for money so that 
someone could pass who doesn’t deserve 
to pass. 

And you didn’t help your own rating 
by telling about it with evident approval. 
We shall have to flunk you for that and 
give you a rating of 40. And no $100 pa- 
per of Stessin’s will pass you. 

From one who usually agrees with 
Forses Magazine. —W. A. ALLISON, 

Albuquerque, N. Mexico. 


Since his graduation, Labor Columnist 
Stessin has gone straight.—Ep. 


Suh! 


In your January 15 issue, under “Wash- 
ington” by Policrax, reference is made to 
Rep. Robert L. Doughton of South Caro- 
lina. It is realized that we are all subject 
to errors, but it is hardly conceivable that 
one qualified to edit a page in your maga- 
zine making reference to so prominent 8 
person as the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee -whose name and state 
is used almost daily in the administration 
news could have even inadvertently ovef 
looked the fact that this gentleman hails 
from North Carolina. —R. N. Scott, 

New Bern, N. C 
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More alertness ...less danger from CANCER 


Although cancer ranks second among 
the causes of death in our country, head- 
way is being made against it. In fact, 
medical science is making such progress 
against this disease that there are now 
four chances out of five for curing some 
types of cancer—provided diagnosis is 
made early and proper treatment is 
carried out promptly. 


One of the reasons why there is in- 
creasing hope of bringing cancer under 
control is that more and more people 
are facing the facts about this disease. 
They are learning its possible early 
“warning signs” and are seeing their 
doctor as soon as they notice any of 
them. 


These “warning signs” do not neces- 
sarily mean cancer. In fact, in the great 
majority of cases, they are due to other 
causes. They do, however, indicate that 
something is wrong—and that an imme- 
diate medical examination is advisable. 


If the doctor finds cancer or condi- 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance 


tions leading to it, he will recommend 
prompt treatment— usually complete 
removal by surgery, destruction by X- 
ray or radium, or by a combination of 
the two. 





These Are Cancer’s 
“Warning Signs” 


1. Any lump or thickening, espe- 
cially in the breast, lip, or tongue. 
2. Any irregular or unexplained 
bleeding. 

3. Any sore that does not heal, - 
particularly about the mouth, 
tongue, or lips. 

4. Progressive change in the color 
or size of a mole, wart, or birth- 
mark. 

5. Loss of appetite or continued 
indigestion. 

6. Any persistent hoarseness, sore 
throat or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Any persistent change in nor- 
mal elimination. 


Pain is not usually 
an early symptom of cancer. 











Surgical techniques are constantly be- 
ing improved so that operations for 
cancer may be performed with a mini- 
mum of risk. Machines that emit X-rays 
of greater penetrating power are making 
this form of treatment more effective. 


Medical science is continuing its 
search for other ways to attack cancer. 
For example, hormone therapy is of 
benefit in some types of cancer, even 
when the disease is advanced. In addi- 
tion, the search is on to discover chem- 
ical compounds which will destroy can- 
cer cells without harming normal cells. 
Studies are also continuing on tests to 
detect cancer early. 


While the outlook for the conquest of 
cancer becomes more hopeful each year, 
alertness on the part of each individual 
is still necessary to curb it. That is why 
doctors urge prompt medical care at the 
first sign of trouble—for cancer can be 
cured in most cases if detected and 
treated early. 





Please send me a copy of 
— booklet, 41F, “ t 

ou Should Know About 
Cancer.” 


Company Nam 
COMPANY) Street 


Sew YORK 10, L, bags City 
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SALES TAX TALK 

Business spokesmen appearing before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, studying proposed new tax de- 
vices here, almost invariably favor a 
straight national retail sales tax, cover- 
ing all goods and services except food, 
medicine and rent, as an alternative to 
further increases either in excise taxes 
or in personal or corporate income 
taxes. 

Again and again, as such spokesmen 
have brought up this alternative, Rep. 
Robert L. Doughton (D.-N.C.), who 
has “gone along” with the Administra- 
tion for years in spite of his small-town 
banker background, has discouraged it. 

Principal business argument in favor 
of a sales tax is that it would be obnoxi- 
ous and likely would be repealed more 
quickly when the “emergency” is over 
than any other kind of tax. 

Right now, Federal sales tax hasn't 
got a prayer. But if Congressmen were 
to become convinced that the people 
would support such a tax, it could be 
enacted as an alternative to higher per- 
sonal or corporate income taxes. 


GERM DEFENSE 

Navy has disclosed here that it is 
doing research on a mask that can be 
used by civilians to keep out germs as 
well as gas. Almost simultaneously, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has released a 30-page booklet on, 
“What You Should Know About Biolog- 
ical Warfare.” 

Individual copies of this booklet sell 
for 10 cents each, but those ordering 
100 copies or more will receive a 25 
per cent discount. Orders should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


OVERFLOWING MOTOR POOL 

You may have trouble keeping up 
with your fleet of cars, but it’s likely 
not much compared with Uncle Sam’s 
difficulties with his estimated 500,000 
vehicles. 

A self-confessed auto thief, arrested 
in Washington, said he had traveled 
20,000 miles in stolen cars bearing Gov- 
ernment tags, was stopped a half-dozen 
times at road-blocks thrown up to catch 
a desperate fugitive, but was never 
questioned about a registration card. 
The Government does not issue vehicle 
registrations for its field cars. 

Army trucks are often AWOL for 
two or three months before it is even 
reported to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Many are stolen, repainted, 


and never tracked down. Federal bu- 
reaucracy is getting so big that its own 
police forces can’t protect the govern- 
ment against thieves. 


“GIVE US MORE AUTHORITY” 

A proposed Federal rent control law, 
covering much more territory than the 
strict World War II curbs and even 
applying to commercial rents, will be 
sent to Congress for possible action. 

Tighe E. Woods, housing expediter, 
said that Eric Johnston, the economic 
stabilizer, had okayed the drastic terms 
of the new, proposed legislation, How- 
ever, Congress isn’t very likely to im- 
pose such a drastic new rent control 
law on the country before the ’52 elec- 
tions are out of the way, as long as the 
real estate lobby has any breath in its 
airshafts. 

The new bill would “roll back” rent 
increases that have taken place in re- 
cent years (in areas not under Federal 
rent controls) and would set definite 
limits as to the amount of rentals that 
could be received from new apartments 
or houses. Only five per cent of the na- 
tion’s dwellings are covered by rent 
controls under present laws, which 
hardly justified Mr. Woods’ large bu- 
reau. Naturally, he is busy seeing what 
can be done to increase his power and 
prestige. 


EISENHOWER PLAN 

Inside word here is that you can be 
looking for an “Eisenhower Plan” to be 
unveiled some time in April or May 
to take over where the “Marshall Plan” 
is tapering off. Under the “Eisenhower 
Plan,” a wide assortment of foreign aid 
plans, including likely the Point Four 
program and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, would be consolidated 
under a regular government agency— 
most likely the Department of State. 

An initial sum of some $7 billion is 
to be sought for all the foreign aid 
spending programs, according to the re- 
ports. Unlike the Marshall Plan, the 
new program would have no definite 
time limit. 

The administration may be able to 
sell such a plan to the people—and, 
hence, to a majority in Congress—be- 
fore 1952. If it does not, many of. the 
present individual foreign aid programs 
are destined for the trash heap as mili- 
tary spending takes precedence. 


FCC’S FROZEN PIPES 

Federal Communications Commission 
officials have let it be known definitely 
that there is little, or no, likelihood that 
the present “freeze” on granting of tele- 
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POLICRAX 


vision licenses will be lifted before next 
October 1, and likely not even then. 

There now are more than 300 appli- 
cations on file at FCC for TV construc- 
tion and operating licenses. The agency 
invoked the “freeze” more than two and 
a half years ago in’order to “study” TV 
and to revise its rules and to decide 
how many new stations are to be al- 
lowed. FCC has announced that there 
is a possibility of 70 ultra-high fre- 
quency channels being made available 
for use instead of the 42 contemplated 
originally. 

One particularly ticklish problem the 
FCC is studying: how many, if any, 
TV channels are to go to educational, 
religious, and allied groups, many of 
whom are clamoring for attention. Miss 
Frieda Hennock, only distaff member 
of the FCC, has become their champion 
in recent months. 


MORE FREEDOM CHAINS? 

As if everybody didn’t know it, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported 
here that the number of workers mov- 
ing from one factory job to another has 
doubled in the past year. 

Wartime, or conditions approaching 
wartime, always bring out the gypsy in 
workmen, who are looking for greener 
grass beyond the horizon. In fact, this 
mobility of labor is one of the big rea- 
sons most economists agree that real 
wage stabilization is a myth in a “free” 
economy, for as long as workers can 
apply for, and find, a better-paying job 
anywhere else, most of them will pick 
up and move to it. 

The rate of workers quitting jobs 
rose sharply in January, to 22 per 
1,000. The January hiring rate went up 
with the trend, rising to 51 per 1,000, 
the highest for that month since 1947. 
The hiring rate in January was higher 
than in December in every major line 
of manufacturing. 


TOWNSEND IS BACK 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend, who is in 
his 80s now but still rather spry, has 
been in Washington for some weeks, 
laying plans for a new assault on the 
Federal treasury. 

He has confided to friends among the 
legislators that he is going to make 4 
supreme effort to put over his famous 
plan in the next two years, but if he 
does not, he will turn over the reins 
of his organization to his son, Robert 
C. Townsend, who is taking an increas 
ing part in the movement. 

The Census Bureau has given Dr. 
Townsend some powerful new ammutl- 
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But is there one for your business records? 


Today, it’s more important than ever before 
to make sure there is a “‘fire escape’”’ for basic 
and original business records. 

For it’s a matter of national as well as indi- 
vidual concern, today, that you stay in busi- 
ness. 43 out of 100 firms whose records are 
destroyed never reopen. 

That’s why more and more of these records 
are being transferred to Mosler ‘‘A” Label 


Safes. They provide the world’s best protection 
against intense heat and crashing impact. 
Bankers the world over will tell you: The 
name Mosler means protection. 
World’s largest builders of safes and vaults .. . 
Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at 
Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that with- 
stood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 


% Mosler Safe “””’ ...:... 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR THE MOSLER DEALER IN YOUR CITY: 





6,000,000 Pours 


Hands... 


YES. over six million pairs of hands 
have found Underwood the machine 
of their choice. 

Today, more than ever, typists the world 
over enjoy the fast, responsive keyboards of 
Underwood typewriters. 

Today’s Underwood Rhythm Touch Deluxe 
is the exciting triumph of more than 50 
years of pioneering and improvement, dur- 
ing which Underwood has built and sold 
more than six million office typewriters to 
successful organizations all over the world. 
Underwood is the only typewriter that 
gives you “See Set” Margins and Scales, and 
the light, easy “Rhythm Touch” that makes 
every Underwood a dream to use. 


Won’t you too try the different typing that 
is Underwood's? Experience the new feel 
of light, responsive action on both key- 
board and shift. You have only to call your 
local Underwood representative. Try it in 
your own office on your own work. Why 
not do it today? 


-—Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines...Carbon Paper...Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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The UNDERWOOD K4ythi; Touch DELUXE 


... made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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tion with which to scare Congressmen, 
There are more folks alive past 60 in 
America than at any time in history, 
every one a potential Townsendite. 

No one knows how many contribu- 
tors Dr. Townsend has supporting his 
“plan.” But it is evident that he suffers 
no lack of funds, or lieutenants in any 
city or hamlet possible to name. Dr. 
Townsend is stronger than you think, 
but no stronger than the politicians 
think. 


BIGGER RED HERRINGS 

A completely new tack is to be taken 
by Senate sleuths on the trail of Com- 
munists in the Federal government. In- 
stead of spending too much time on the 
weak security risks—or the gullible 
Americans who joined front groups 
without: knowing what they were do- 
ing—the new Senate Committee on In- 
ternal Security, headed by Senator Pat 
McCarran (D.-Nev.) will look for the 
Red spies who have infiltrated the vari- 
ous Federal branches, particularly the 
armed services. 

Taking note from various trials that 
as soon as a Soviet agent began to hit 
paydirt, he would drop out of “front” 
groups, and, in fact, deny that he had 
ever liked the Commies, the committee 
will concentrate on finding the real un- 
dercover boys who likely still are suc- 
cessfully passing vital information. 


UNSEEMLY JUSTICES — 

Lots of folks around Washington— 
including a couple of Supreme Court 
justices—heaved a sigh of relief when 
the nation’s highest: court refused to 
hear the Alger Hiss appeal from a per- 
jury conviction. It would have been 
most embarrassing to the two Supreme 
Court justices who had testified in his 
defense as “character” witnesses to have 
had to disqualify themselves, as they 
undoubtedly would have had to do if 
the case had been admitted. 

Rep. Kenneth Keating (R.-N.Y.) has 
taken the occasion to press for enact- 
ment of his legislation which would 
prevent Supreme Court justices from 
testifying as a character witness in any 
case, but not from testifying as to perti- 
nent facts impinging upon a case. But 
the Keating legislation is safely bottled 
up in the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which Fair Dealing Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.) is 
chairman, so there’s no possibility it 
will become law very soon. 

Congressman Keating thinks we 
haven’t seen the last of Supreme Court 
justices testifying as character witnesses 
for spies, Communists, or perjurers. He 
said he stresses “the need for immediate 
action because now the danger is that 
we will allow the matter to drift until 
the country is again shocked by a repe- 
tition of this unseemly conduct.” 
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1950 FACTS about 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
and its Family of Companies 


Countrywide demand for cement in 1950 was greater than ever 
before. 


We shipped all the cement we could produce up to mid-November 
when severe winter weather stopped most construction work. 


Cement prices moved up moderately to 136.1% of the 1996 level. 
This is much lower than the 160.2% for all commodities and the 
204.6% for the building material group. 


Total of cost value of all assets in use in the business and working 
capital was $38,577,326. 


Our sales and miscellaneous receipts amounted to $20,365,779. 


After we paid for all materials, services, taxes and wear and tear, 
we had left $8,870,843 to divide among employees and investors. 


$5,945,194—67% 
$1,450,252—16% 
$1,475,397—17% 


Employees got 
Investors got 
We kept in the business 


Increases in wage paid kept the average rate well ahead of the 
rising cost of living. Employees had 15% more actual purchasing 
power than in 1939. 


Our people got new pension plans which generally provide, along 
with social security, an income of one-third of wages or salary 
at retirement. 


Common shareholders got a better return on their investments— 
$3.50 a share as against $3.00 a share for 1949. 


We started construction of a new million-barrel-a-year cement 
plant at Brandon, Mississippi, and of an addition of one-half 
million barrels to the capacity at our Des Moines plant. 


To finance additions, we arranged for a loan of $10,000,000. Of 

this amount, $5,000,000 was taken in 1950. The balance of 
4,250,000 on an old loan was paid out of the proceeds. 

We added $197,403 to our working capital after adding $822,515 

to cash reserved for property additions and improvements. 














If today’s dollar had the buying power of the 1939 edition, we 
could point to a substantial gain in net income over the figure 
of 11 years ago. But as it is, we're just holding our own. 


Back in 1939 our net income was $1,074,283.16. We pro- 
duced that net income in 1939 out of two cement plants. 
Today we operate five. Since 1939 the dollar has shrunk 
in value. The average value of the 1939 dollar during 1950 
was 58.4c. If we apply this value to our current net income 
of $2,791,707 we find that it shrinks to $1,630,356.71. But 
this is only part of the story..Our producing capacity is 
much greater today than it was in 1939. A check indicates 
that only 62.8% of our capacity shipments in 1950 came 
from the two plants we operated in 1939. So only 62.8% 
of the shrunken income, or $1,023,374.91, can be compared 
to what we actually earned in 1939. On this basis we are 
now for the first time just about even with 1939. In alJ 
prior years going back to 1941 we have been behind. 


The facts presented in this advertisement are taken from our 
Annual Report for 1950. If you would like to read the com- 
plete report, simply fill out and mail the attached coupon. 


Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Dept. R 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of Marquette’s Annual Report for 1950, 








General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sales offices or operations in: ST.LOUIS ¢ MEMPHIS © DES MOINES @ NASHVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e@ JACKSON (MISS) 
OGLESBY (ILL) @ COWAN (TENN.) @ CAPE GIRARDEAU (MO.) @ BRANDON (MISS) 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 








Inflation could become suicidal. 


Labor 
notice. 


leaders should take serious 


Whoever imagined that America was 
so racketeer-ridden? 


That local police and other officials 
were so corrupt? 


First jail, then deport Costello! 
Saving can help to save America. 


Recalcitrant union leaders are acting 
shortsightedly. 


How much can we do? Not “How much 
can we grab?" should be every loyal 
American's motive. 


Guess: Russia isn’t ready to precipitate 
World War III. 


She dreads our A-bomb and other su- 
perior war weapons. 


Our farmers are faring better than con- 
sumers. 


Price ceilings are irksome but necessary. 


Does horseracing contribute to the well- 
being or the detriment, corruption of 
America? 


Swift-running horses have long since 
ceased to be a national asset. 


Kill horseracing while the U.S. is striving 
to survive! 


Cut expenses—Federal, State, Munici- 
pal, individual. 


Stalin is probably the world’s unhap- 
piest mortal. 


What can his dreams—nightmares—be? 


After all, there’s a limit to how many 
Chinese Communists can be slaught- 
ered without arousing rebellion. 


Only production spells prosperity. 


Shipbuilding is essential to keep Amer- 
ica afloat. 


Grasp every opportunity to work over- 
time. 


Keep out of personal debt! 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





IN-BETWEEN TIME 


Bothered by a slight twitch of inven- 
tory pain, the economy enters the sec- 
ond quarter at an easing pace. In con- 
sumer lines, there’s still much uncer- 
tainty about the effect of price con- 
trols. Several hundred thousand retail- 
ers have been wrestling with figures to 
present to the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion to help that agency maintain ceil- 
ings. Durables manufacturers are just 
getting acquainted with priority ratings 
for plant maintenance and repairs. So 
far, defense demands have not had the 
serious impact that so many feared, 
while the pace of inflation is a little less 
headlong. 


DOUBLE-QUICK TIME 


But the military is drawing a bead 
on the civilian economy, stepping up its 
demands steadily. At the end of 1950 
order placement was running at a rate 
of about $20 billion annually. Now it’s 
hitting $60 billion (January contract 
total of $5.7 was highest in history). 


STATISTICALLY SPEAKING 


Upward spiral of defense orders is 
obvious: General Motors’ C. E. Wilson 
reports the company has more than $3 
billion in defense contracts. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of these were as- 
signed after the declaration of emer- 
gency on December 16, 1950, and most 
of them were finalized in the last two 
weeks of February. (GM deliveries in 
WW II were $12.3 billion). Kaiser- 
Frazer holds well over $500 million. 
Ford recently announced a $500 mil- 
lion aircraft engine contract. Westing- 
house Electric expects one-third of its 
1951 output to go to the military. 
Orders placed in the six New England 
states have shot over the half-billion 
dollar mark, while in New York state 
alone contract placements are running 
well beyond $1 billion. 


MEN (AND WOMEN) WANTED 


Growing defense effort, predicts 
Commissioner Ewan Clague of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, will take 4 
million of the nation’s 61.5 million la- 
bor force by year’s end. He sees these 
principal manpower problems: local la- 
bor shortages; scarcity of engineers, 
metal workers and other skilled em- 
ployees; hoarding of workers; conver- 
sion unemployment; too much labor 
turnover. Magazine Purchasing found 
that 45% of the business execs it polled 
face a manpower problem now. Two- 
thirds of these men complain of in- 





ability to obtain sufficient employees 
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to handle increased production due to 
defense orders. 


ENCOURAGING WORD 


Housewives, shaking their heads at 
current price tags, might take a modi- 
cum of encouragement from the crystal 
ball gazing of president Fred Lazarus 
(Federated Stores). Forecasting a gen- 
eral increase in retail prices of not more 
than 3-5% in the coming months, store- 
operator Lazarus stuck his neck out, 
ventured to say that “in some lines that 
consumers rushed to stockpile there 
will even be reductions in prices dur- 
ing the next several months.” His ad- 
vice to consumers: “Be patient.” 


HOPEFUL $ 


Losing out in its six-year battle to 
keep R. Stanley Dollar from regaining 
control of the steamship line bearing 
the family name, the U. S. Government 
has renewed its efforts to keep posses- 
sion. Just when Dollar, three-time win- 
ner in court, was saying: “I hope this 
ends the legal battles and that the stock 
will be returned to its rightful owners,” 
Dept. of Justice attorney Donald B. 
MacGuineas was asking the San Fran- 
cisco Federal District Court to issue in- 
juctions to keep him from exercising 
rights as owner of the stock and from 
moving for an issue of new stock certifi- 
cates (stock was transferred to the 
former Maritime Commission in 1938 
when the line was in financial difficul- 
ties). At last reports, Dollar was still 
hopeful. 


SMOOTHER SAILING 


Things were looking up in other parts 
of the shipping world, however. The 
Administration changed its attitude to- 
ward the merchant marine, and new 
fleet-building legislation may be @ 
the cards. Shipbuilders doubled the 
number of vessels they had on order 
or under construction. The privately 
owned and operated American fleet 
boosted the number of ships to 1,249 
vessels of almost 15 million tons. And 
the slow but steady decline in active 
U.S. tanker fleet was arrested. 


STILL BULLISH 


Convening at New York’s Statler Ho- 
tel for their annual bull session, several 
hundred members of the National Fed- 
eration of Financial Analysts heard @ 
warning note midst a generally cheer- 
ful meeting. Prof. Lewis H. Haney, 
N. Y. University, expressed his opinion 
that Wall St. has entered a period of 
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great danger arising from a speculative 
spree that might be followed by a pe- 
riod that could make the doghouse of 
the depressed *30s seem like a palace. 
However, other guest speakers gave 
yent to contrary views on the invest- 
ment outlook. And polling the analysts, 
The Journal of Commerce found them 
still preponderantly bullish as to the 
outlook for stock prices in 1951. 










DISTORTION 


The rapid growth of mnon-wage 
(fringe) payments to labor has added 
a new component to today’s labor bill. 
This amounts to about 5¢ on the wage 
dollar, says the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. But only four of 33 “ex- 
tras” paid for by employers are taken 
into account by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its official wage data. Num- 
ber of workers covered by pensions, 
health, and welfare plans has doubled 
since 1948, such benefits representing 
both new costs to employers and a sub- 
stantial addition to wages paid. But 
since none of them is reflected in BLS 
average earnings, its figures “grow less 
and less significant as measures of 
change in the total labor bill.” 





THRIFT NOTE 


People are saving, but at a slower 
rate. Deposits in the nation’s 529 mu- 
tual savings banks increased $2 billion 
during February, to reach $20 billion 
at the end of the month. However, the 
gain occurred entirely in deposits other 
than regular accounts, such as Christ- 
mas clubs and school savings. New de- 
posits in regular accounts hit almost 
$400 million, but they were slightly ex- 
ceeded by withdrawals. Savings and 
loan associations report similar trend. 
While savings flowed into these organi- 
zations at a high rate during Jafuary, 
the withdrawal ratio of savings was 
around 90%, as compared with 72% for 
the same month last year. 

















SLOW FREIGHT 


Failure of authorities to allocate suf- 
ficient steel to the railroads, plus dif- 
ficulties met in getting even the steel 
allocated, is seriously hampering the 
new freight car building program. Ac- 
cording to vice-president James H. 
Aydelott of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, there’s shop capacity to 
Permit the building of 12,000 each 
month. Latest box score—Order back- 
log: 154,861; monthly deliveries: 5,842; 
goal: 10,000. Since it takes from 60 to 
90 days to ship finished steel to car 
building plants, to fabricate car parts 
from the steel, and to assemble cars, it’s 
not expected that the goal will be 
teached until after the allocation pro- 
gram (authorized January) has been in 
effect for at least three months. 
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New motorized wheelbarrow 
multiplies manpower 
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Materials handling has come a long way since the old-fashioned 
wheelbarrow—as witness this motorized Bell Prime-Mover. 

Powered by a gasoline engine, it runs forward and reverse, 
climbs 20% grades fully loaded, dumps mechanically. With a 
bucket volume of 10 cubic feet, and platform capacity of 1500 
pounds, one Prime-Mover and operator can do the work 
of four men with wheelbarrows. At far lower cost. And with 
less operator fatigue. 

Power is delivered by a specially designed B-W Rockford 
Clutch. Developed by Borg-Warner’s Rockford Clutch Division, 
this self-adjusting, spring-loaded, all metal clutch assures smooth, 
positive engagement, and dependable transmission of power under 
the roughest kind of conditions. Like all Rockford products, it 
is a typical example of how ““B-W engineering makes it work— 
B-W production makes it available.” 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BORG - WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BoRG &® BECK 
hs BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR 


ENGINEERING 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL. PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL, JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « NORGE- HEAT 


meee) §6PESCO PRODUCTS +» ROCKFORD CLUTCH «+ SPRING DIVISION +» WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 








a WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Fact AND COMMENT 





by B. C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


AMERICA’S MIRACULOUS GROWTH 


Attending a dinner tendered Francis Adams Truslow, 
retiring able president of the New York Curb Exchange, 
the other evening, my mind seethed with reminiscences. 
This statement will be incredible to today’s generation: 
Time was, 45 years ago, when I personally collected each 
day’s Curb Market sales (for the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce). It was then literally a curb market: was held in 
the open, on Broad Street. Transactions were riot one per 
cent of what they have since become. A ticker? No! The 
brokers, mostly young, whenever they consummated an 
order, would wig-wag the details to someone leaning out 
of the window of their nearby office. There was no system 
whatsoever of recording the market’s sales. My job was 
to buttonhole as many brokers as possible and induce them 
to tell what business they had conducted. 

Very vividly I recall that certain brokers were cooperative, 
others snooty. There was only one Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.) in those times. The “book” was handled by a Mr. 
Ackerman, the worst snob of them all. Helpful to this cub 
financial reporter were, among others, Cameron Blaikie; the 


’ kindly gentleman who handled United Copper (Heinz); a - 


Mr. Fisher; Al Kohn. 

Stock transactions on the Curb Exchange last year totaled 
107,792,340! Imagine any one newspaperman attempting 
to gather and record that volume of business! 

This is only one of many instances of the miraculous 
growth of America and American activities since the early 
years of this century. Similar phenomenal expansion has 
been registered, for example, in automotive production, 
aluminum production, oil production, electrical utility and 
appliances production, refrigeration and such other house- 
hold equipment as washing machines, vacuum cleaners, to 
say nothing of radios and television, flying, motion pictures, 
frozen foods, tractors and other farm implements, plastics, 
nylon, rayon, heavy and other chemicals, rubber products, 
office equipment, synthetic fibres, air conditioning, plastics, 
dehydrated foods. 

In 1905 we had only 3,853,247 telephones; today, 43,- 
008,832. We then had 85,000 automobiles; today, 39,- 
750,000. 

Verily, we have the privilege of living in the most mar- 
velous country of all history. 


PRIVATE vs. PUBLIC ACTIVITIES 


Disgusting revelations are spewing forth regarding po- 
litical corruption, all the way. down from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State Governments, municipalities, to rural com- 
munities. A sage long ago said that the more he saw of 
men, the better he liked dogs. Very candidly, the more I 
learn about politicians, the more I prefer business men. 
The latest RFC disclosures stink to high heaven—or the 
other place. Scandals have come from various states. And 


gaze at the current unearthing of unconscionable racketeer- 
ing, bribery, in New York City, involving a dumbfounding 
number of members of the Police Force. 

This publication has always championed private enter- 
prise, condemned limitless expansion of encroachment by 


political, bureaucratic agencies. 


Yet, the majority of voters have favored rather than 
rebelled against the multiplying of governmental bureaus, 
bureaucracies. 

I am hopeful that this trend has about run its course 
and that next year a different regime will be installed in 
Washington. Britain’s Socialistic government’s record has 
not been such as to encourage the United States to fol- 
low in its footsteps. Under President Truman we have had 
practically a labor government. The consequences are be- 
coming increasingly unpalatable. 

Let us return to Americanism, to free enterprise, to poli- 
cies and programs and principles which elevated this na- 
tion to first rank in the world. 


GRANDPA: “I WENT ON STRIKE” 


Events at Washington remind me forcefully of a cartoon 
which appeared at the end of World War II. It depicted a 
little boy asking a sturdy, upstanding workman: “Grandpa, 
what did you do in the big war?” Turning his head away 
shamefacedly, the workman replied: “I went on strike.” 

So far as cooperating in the nation’s all-out strengthen- 


ing of defense, aren’t union leaders today doing exactly 
that? 


* 
Strive to “self” yourself. 
* 


DON’T SCUTTLE YOUR SALES EFFORTS 


Just because we are confronted with reduction in pet- 
missible output of many things, don’t precipitately scuttle 
your sales efforts, advertising. After all, the prospect is 
that this country will continue, in the foreseeable future, 
to produce more non-military than military merchandise. 
Burdensomely heavier taxes, high prices, aren’t going 0 
make consumer selling easier. The prospects are that we 
are entering an era of cautious spending, that success will 
be reaped by concerns which wage vigorous merchat- 
dising policies rather than by concerns which, in order to 
effect immediate economies, emasculate their selling 
activities. 

James Stillman, who years ago developed the National 
City Bank of New York into the largest banking institution 
in America, once impressed upon me: “Too many business 
men, too many companies and corporations, are too prone 
to go after an immediate dollar than to weigh the potet- 
tialities of long-range, ten-year profits. Shortsighted!” 
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The most monumental, the most profitable enterprise the 
United States has ever known, is General Motors. It has 


consistently annexed a greater number of high-powered, 
high-salaried executives and scientific researchers than any 


other company. Its unrivalled brainpower has contributed 
decisively to the amazing expansion of its sales. These men 
could legitimately be classed as salesmen. 

“Penny-wise, pound-foolish.” 


“A WHALE OF A SPEECH” 


One evening, when I was business and financial editor 
of the New York American, Editor-in-Charge Ranck 
bounced into my office cubbyhole—a converted men’s room, 
with rough stone walls, splashed here and there with white- 
wash. Agog with excitement, he effervesced: “Jim Farrell 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











has made a whale of a speech at Pittsburgh tonight. It’s 
marvelous. Just up our alley, Go to it!” 

This was at a time when misgivings were multiplying re- 
garding the country’s economic outlook. The address deliv- 
ered by James A. Farrell, then president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, was radiantly encouraging, opti- 
mistic, citing many specific reasons why pessimism was not 
warranted, 

I, of course, handled the speech as requested. It was tol- 
erably good, in my opinion—but perhaps I was somewhat 
biased. 

I had written every word of the Farrell speech! 

[The next “Unusual Incident,” headed “Flattered, Flab- 
bergasted, But—” is very different.] 

* 


Abundance comes only from abundant 
effort, production. 
bg 


CULTIVATE A CHEERFUL AURA! 


You and I cannot avoid classifying friends into two 
classes, categories: those who depress us, those who give 
us a lift. As Ella Wheeler Wilcox said long ago: 

Laugh and the world laughs with you; 

Weep and you weep alone; 

For this brave old earth must borrow its mirth; 
But has trouble enough of its own. 

Our cheerie, cheerful friends are assets; our morose, pessi- 
mistic, long-faced friends are liabilities. 

Each of us should strive to become an asset, to avoid 
becoming a liability. Let us make it our aim to radiate 
sunshine rather than gloom. 

I have found it is a tonic to visit certain individuals, 
depressing to visit others. Naturally, the radiant person at- 
tacts, the calamity-howler repels. 

Study how to become a magnet rather than a repellent. 

* 
To succeed, deserve success. 
* 


SUCCESS BREEDS SWELLED-HEADEDNESS 


One of the most fatal diseases of success is swelled- 
headedness. The most flagrant example of this today is 
Truman. When he was precipitated into the White 
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NEW IDEAS—ALWAYS A MARKET 

Americans are constantly coming up with something new. 
Two ideas, completely unrelated, illustrate the point: Ar- 
thur Stevens, writing in the New York Times as president of 
the Automobile Safety Association, suggests: 

The most essential requisite for bringing automobile accidents 
under control is to construct the automobile, as the bus has been 
constructed, so that the driver will be at the front of his vehicle, 
with a full view of the road from front bumper to horizon... . 
If drivers sat at the front of the car, the road flashing beneath 
their eyes could make them realize when they are driving dan- 
gerously. The law of self-preservation would make each driver 
his own police officer. 

An idea, and perhaps a good one. 

And, on the subject of travel, this time by boat, Paul W. 
Chapman has come up with a suggestion still characterized 
as a “dream” by the Times reporter: 

He has ready designs for the most commodious liners ever 
built, 1,250 feet long, equipped with standardized twin-berth 
cabins—5,000 of them on each ship—to carry 10,000 persons 
across the Atlantic in less than four days at $100 each. . . . Mr. 
Chapman’s announcement stated that food, in varying quantity 
and quality, would be available in different kinds of eating estab- 
lishments, from dining halls to snack bars. 

Today ocean travel is costly; what’s wrong with Mr. 
Chapman’s suggestion for comfortable ocean-going “coach 
travel?” 

From such “crazy” ideas of today come tomorrow’s new 
products. As thousands of trained scientists go on each day 
in their labs seeking better ways of doing things, a million 
men and women going about their daily chores think up a 
million ideas for a million ways to ease their chores, That 
built up America; the lack of such spark will stifle Russia. 
—MALCOLM FOorBEs. 





House, through the passing of Franklin D. Roosevelt, he 
felt that he was not of sufficient caliber to fill the job. Subse- 
quent events have demonstrated that he was entirely right. 
But after, through the ineptitude of the Dewey campaign, 
combined with his own vigorous efforts, he found himself 
the Chief Executive, he developed inordinate ego. Only 
the other day at Key West, he proved that he still retains 
it, notwithstanding all the flagrant errors of his regime. 

One instance of many: he condemned the unanimous 
findings of the Fulbright investigation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as “asinine.” The only “asinine” thing 
connected with the revelations of this Committee was 
Harry Truman’s characterization of it. 

When a man attains eminence, he becomes surrounded 
by self-seeking sycophants who laud him to the skies, seek- 
ing favor. No President in America’s history has ever sur- 
rounded himself by so many unworthy, incompetent friends 
as Harry Truman. Recent events have revealed conclusively 
that numbers of them have betrayed him. 

It is to his credit that he has, finally, agreed to the 
dismissal of every RFC director, agreed to placing this 
vastly important agency under one administrator. 

The proposal that the executive branch of the- govern- 
ment be subjected to thoroughgoing Congressional investi- 
gation because of recent disgraceful disclosures is likely to 
gain widespread public support. The White House, like 
Caesar’s wife, should be “above suspicion.” Today not one 
but several White House hangers-on are under the deepest 
suspicion. Housecleaning has become imperative. 





PRODUCTION MAN HUMPHREYS: 
toward the test tube era 
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PR MAN HUMPHREYS: 


an eye to the ground 


EXECUTIVE HUMPHREYS: 
profit is a prerequisite 


FUGITIVE FROM THE WORKING CLASS 


President Harry Humphreys’ wry sanity steadies 
U.S. Rubber through competition and control 


EVERY WEEKDAY morning at 6:45, a 
man named Humphreys pops out of 
bed in his white, Westchester-colonial 
home. It takes him just 65 minutes to 
put on a dark blue suit, white shirt, and 
conservative tie; sail through his blue- 
decorated living room to a breakfast of 
fried eggs, toast, coffee; and, ignoring 
the blue car in his garage, to walk the 
mile and a half to the Scarsdale railroad 
station. 

If he feels particularly perky, he 
will vary the routine by borrowing 
a raucous tie from his son’s rack (“He’s 
afraid to buy them for himself,” shrugs 
17-year-old George Humphreys). 

This workingman’s beginning lands 
Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., in his green, 
twentieth-floor Rockefeller Center of- 
fice by 8:45. There, Humphreys ceases 
to be just another commuter in a 
blue suit and becomes operating head 
of United States Rubber Company and 
its 76,500 employees in Naugatuck 
(Connecticut), Sumatra (Republic of 
Indonesia), and points between. In or 
out of his 18 x 16, less than Mussolini- 
size sanctum, president Humphreys 
acts like, and describes himself as, 
a “fugitive from the working class.” 
The phrase is as good as any to convey 
his modest, matter-of-fact custodianship 
of the $380 million corporation which 
presses Firestone for second rank among 


the world’s rubber finishers. (Last year 
Firestone edged out U. S. in sales, $737 
million to $696 million, Goodyear lead- 
ing as usual with $850 million.) 


When bespectacled, unspectacular 
Humphreys became head of U. S. Rub- 
ber’s Finance Committee in 1942, “lead- 
ership” was a synonym for propaganda 
tom-tommery and public fire-eating— 
both utterly foreign to him. Roosevelt 
and his Inverness cape had rounded 
out ten years in the White House; 
Tojo’s little yellow demons were swarm- 
ing over the latex plantations of Malaya 
and Sumatra; and a nation on wheels 
was getting ready to try walking—of 
781,000 long tons of rubber consumed 
in 1941, only 1%, or 8,000 tons, was the 
synthetic, made-in-U.S.A. variety. 

Now, in his 28th month as president, 
the world backdrop against which 
U. S. Rubber’s president performs is 
equally unsettled. Some of his 6,500 
plantation people in Malaya are heavily 
armed against the Communist guerrillas 
who have forced smaller growers to flee 
their land. In Sumatra, currency de- 
valuation has led growers to stockpile 
their latex, which is a more secure asset 
than money in the bank. And in Wash- 
ington, the 1941 nightmare is having a 
revival run: Senator Lyndon Johnson’s 
Preparedness subcommittee has been 
whooping it up to the Munitions Board 
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for all-out rubber mobilization, and 
NSRB Chairman Symington last year 
set off a chain-reaction of civilian cut- 
backs, scare-buying, and artificial 
shortages. 

To this situation pleasant, approach- 
able Harry E. Humphreys brings no 
resonant clarion calls but a down-to 
earth formula which has worked for 
him and for U. S. Rubber: “ordinary 
ability plus hard work.” In an era of 
Industrial Statesmen, sword-swallower's 
posturings, and Advice to the Public, 
he is the epitome of normalcy. “He's 
highly adaptable to any situation,” ob- 
serves secretary Vera Von der Heydt, 
“fits into the group, rather than dom- 
inating it.” Not long ago, while he was 
addressing a factory group in Los An- 
geles, a dish-rattling, picture-swinging 
earthquake shook the building. 
will kindly withhold further applause 
until I am finished,” ad libbed Humph- 
reys. 


This abundant poise, 

this wry sanity has characterized Harty 
Humphreys’ reaction to other earth 
shaking problems: the tremors of Big 
Government, the internal rumblings o 
a well-unionized, 59,000-employee out- 
fit, and the continuing convulsions 
competition. 

Six months ago, Humphreys dé 
scribed the panicky Washington stair 
pede toward cutbacks and 
piling as out-and-out “hysteria 
which is rapidly becoming the ‘guid 
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HANDCLASPER HUMPHREYS: 
the human touch 


ing force of the government in its con- 
trol of rubber and the rubber industry.” 
(He still thinks we are stockpiling too 
much and too fast.) 

The planners remember all too vividly 
the Japanese swoop which cut off 90% 
of America’s crude rubber sources in 
1942; they seem unaware that synthetic 
capacity has increased from 8,000 tons 
in 1941 to an (attainable) 1951 poten- 
tial of 850,000—limited not by Far East 
imports but by the amounts of styrene 
(from coal) and butadiene (from oil 
and alcohol) that can be made within 
continental U. S. Furthermore, de- 
clares facts-of-life Humphreys, well- 
intentioned but ill-informed government 
thinking suffers from these fallacies: 

First, “an unreasonable assumption 
that all world sources of natural rubber 
could be denied us—during 1941-45, we 
depended heavily on rapidly-develop- 
ing Liberian and Belgian Congo pro- 
duction which is still available.” 

Second, “an unreasonable assump- 
tion that the Communists will not sell 
tubber to us. Even assuming future 
Communist control over the Far East, 
smoked sheet crude will continue to 
seek U.S. markets, short of war.” 

Third, “an unreasonable assumption 
that the U. S. must depend on latex 
indefinitely. With the price of latex 
soaring—in the last year and a half the 
natural product has bounced from 16 
cents per pound to 80—synthetic rubber 
will eventually replace natural as our 
Primary source of supply.” 

Instead of swinging wildly with the 
cutback machete, Humphreys has ad- 
Vocated that government “speed up 
synthetic rubber production—step up 
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output of essential components now in 
short supply (primarily styrene and 
butadiene). Such a policy would pre- 
vent further shortages, black markets, 
inflationary prices and repetition of the 
July-August fiasco. It would lessen the 
severity of future economic upset in 
rubber-producing areas.” For quote- 
cautious Humphreys, and for his more 
outspoken competitors of rubber’s Big 
Four (Harvey Firestone, Jr., Goodyear’s 
Paul Litchfield, Goodrich’s John Coll- 
yer), the suggestion to reopen more of 
RFC’s synthetic plants is an old and, 
until recently, an unheeded one. All 
four have urged it since 1947, while 
most of the 17 copolymer plants have 
been collecting cobwebs and the inter- 
national price riggers have been noisily 
quintupling latex prices (price of syn- 
thetic is government-fixed at 24% cents). 


Almost as irritating 

as the vacillations of RFC and NPA are 
the vibrations from the Department of 
Justice, whose anti-trust prosecutors 
have filed monopoly charges against 
Du Pont, General Motors and U. S. 
Rubber—18% of whose stock is owned 
by the Du Ponts. With 26,000 inves- 
tors owning 87% of Rubber’s stock, and 
most of its products sold through inde- 
pendent merchants (37,000 separate 
dealers handle U. S. Rubber tires 
alone), Humphreys thinks the facts 
have been “badly twisted.” His own 
sanely acid analysis: “People naturally 
suspect that when a political adminis- 
tration attacks companies solely because 





PUTTER HUMPHREYS: 
a series of chip shots .. . 
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they are successful, the administration 
is seeking votes more than it is seeking 


justice.” Fairly enough, he adds: “A 
large company does have its disadvan- 
tages. One of them is that its employ- 
ees and top management do not get a 
chance to see each other often enough.” 

It is from this point that Humphreys’ 
quiet brand of corporate leadership 
takes its departure. Eighteen months 
ago his house organ, Us, asked this 
question as part of a photoquiz: 

In @ company’s “home town” 85 per 
cent of the public’s impressions of that 
company are gained by: 

(a) What the newspaper says 

(b) What the radio says 

(c) What employees say 

(d) What politicians say 

The correct answer, according to Us 
and to Humphreys, is (c), and the cor- 
poration’s public- and community-rela- 
tions strategy is based largely on the 
employee-spread good word. Humph- 
reys himself is more likely to be photo- 
graphed with a die cutter in Detroit, a 
50-year-veteran in Naugatuck or a bicy- 
cle tire superintendent in Indianapolis 
than with public figures outside the 
organization. Since the regime of pipe- 
puffing Cy Ching, who left U. S. Rub- 
ber’s industrial relations department to 
become Mediation Chief for the U. S. 
A.,* Humphreys’ house has been in jim- 
dandy order on the labor relations 
score, with excellent top-to-bottom 


*A job to which Wage Stabilizer Ching 
is reportedly anxious to return. 





PUTTERER HUMPHREYS: 
.. . put his house in jim-dandy order 


communication. In addition to the 
monthly Us, copious material on eco- 
nomic education and a special yearly 
“Financial Report to Employees,”+¢ each 
hometown plant has its individual em- 
ployee paper. 

Humphreys has plenty of “home 
towns” to cultivate: 34, scattered from 
Naugatuck, Conn. (footwear, chemi- 
cals, 6,600 people) to Hogansville, 
Georgia (carpet yarns, hose, dish tow- 
els, 1,400 people) to Los Angeles 
(tires, 2,000 people). Sportsfan 
Humphreys, whose pet PR “gimmick” 
is sponsorship of Little League baseball 
for kids, has two PR strikes against him 
when he deals with adults: (1) the 
large number of rubbermaking jobs 
which are just plain dirty, and (2) rub- 
ber’s inevitable byproduct, factory 
odors—a permanent case of industrial 
halitosis in the matter of community 
relations. Nevertheless, Humphreys 
and his management crew seem to have 
solved this part of their problem: more 
than a third of their employees are 10- 
year veterans. 


+The 1949 report contained a tipped-in 
rubber $1 bill, a piece of inadvertent 
“economic education” forecasting the 
flexibility of the dollar. 


To an unknown but probably con- 
siderable degree, this ratio reflects the 
formula of Humphreys, a fugitive from 
the working class who has never really 
left it: “Any person, from supervisor to 
president, who feels that his employee 
is basically not as good as he, lacks the 
necessary qualities for human leader- 
ship.” Humphreys represents, in fact, 
a 180-degree mutation from the “Fol- 
low me!” breed of corporate officer: he 
is as sincere a lower-case democrat as 
Harry Truman is an upper-case Demo- 
crat. 

More remarkable than his unaristo- 
cratic approach is the fact that it hasn’t 
“cost the company.” He has kept his 
big, bureaucratic outfit close to the 
nearest competitor, Firestone (which 
U. S. Rubber actually outpaced during 
1950's first half, $291 million to $280 
million), and within striking distance of 
front-rolling Goodyear ($345 million 
for the same period). He is piloting 
U. S. Rubber toward what he calls the 
“test tube era”—the age of synthetic rub- 
ber—a course which Goodyear’s Litch- 
field, for one, hesitates to buy whole. 
Litchfield sets 20% as the minimum 
average proportion of natural rubber 
needed to maintain quality. Humph- 
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reys sets no figure, but presents 
reasons. for steering syntheticward: 
“Synthetic rubber can be tailormade for 
specific applications. Its price structure 
is more stable than natural rubber since 
it is not traded on the open market, Its 
quality can be more closely controlled 
because it is chemically made.” 


To nobody’s surprise, 

the products of which Humphreys js 
most likely to boast are synthetic de- 
rivatives. One is the synthetic butyl 
inner tube, “so superior that it has 
taken over the market.” U. S., a lavish 
product advertiser, last year plugged 
the fact that a test car drove 500 miles 
on U. S. synthetic tubes alone (“look, 
ma, no tires”). Another is neoprene 
synthetic cable coating which, replac- 
ing pitch-saturated cotton braid on the 
Bell System’s drop-wires, is cutting 
maintenance costs 35%. Still another is 
elastic Naugahyde, a stretchy, plastic. 
coated upholstery fabric which is nearly 
impervious to weather. 

Totally impervious to weather is 
Humphreys’ tenet that end-products 
can’t be better than the people who 
make them—a theorem that has by no 
means permeated the so-called mana- 
gerial class. His attitude is more neces- 
sity than goodwill-garnishing for sprawl- 
ing, decentralized U. S. Rubber, first 
organized as a- divisional “federation” 
in 1929 by president Francis Davis. 
Humphreys exercises no direct com- 
mand over the divisions (Tires, Foot- 
wear and General, Mechanical Goods, 
Textiles, Chemicals, etc.) and neither 
do his staff officers. Even his New 
York public relations staff doesn’t dream 
up all publicity but rather helps the 
divisions get out their own: various 
plants have their own PR men who re- 
port to their local managers. 

More by a series of chip shots than 
with one booming 300-yard drive, 
golfer Humphreys has helped nudge 
U. S. Rubber from the financial rough 
onto the fairway with the rest of the 
industry's Big Foursome. In the yeat 
ending last September, his company 
paid off $8 million in serial bank loans, 
wiping this form of obligation from the 
scorecard. During fiscal 1950, long- 
term indebtedness shrank from $90 
to $78 million. By accenting new- 
product research, he has made earnings 
less of a corollary to auto sales: an est- 
mated 50% of revenue comes from tire 
sales, as against 66% for Firestone.° 


Financially, . 
U. S. Rubber is by no means the duffer 
of the foursome: its ratio of earnings t0 


®A fact which worked against Hum 
hrey in 1950’s second , when the 
cin stampede for tires favored Fire 
stone, enabled it to shoot past U.S. R 
ber in fiscal 1950 sales. 
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net sales has hovered between 8 and 4% 
for the last three years—about the same 
as Firestone and Goodyear, about 1.5% 
behind smallest, but most-highly-divers- 
ifed Goodrich. 

For Goodrich, diversification into 
non-tire lines has been the magic in- 
gredient for putting bounce into profits. 
For synthetic-conscious U.S. (latest ma- 
jor move: purchase of Esso Standard’s 
Paracril-synthetic plant at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana), new-product expansion 
hasn't really begun to pay off. One big 
reason: the government’s patent pooling 
agreement on GR-S products which 
prevented really competitive research 
until early last year, when it was finally 
dropped. If Humphreys’ GR-S research 
isn’t cropped anew by the “sickle psy- 
chosis” of the cutback crowd in Wash- 
ington, his enthusiasm for synthetics 
could lend fresh elasticity to the profit 
column. 

This “if’—whether consumption re- 
strictions and 80%-of-capacity operation 
will give U. S. Rubber enough elbow 


ell 


RUBBER GAME is dangerous in Malaya (above, Dublin Estate manager Bob 
Herring, with weather eye cocked for Communist guerrillas). It can be dirty in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin (below, milling man Bill Harper, with weather eye cocked 


room for profit stretching—is Humph- 
reys’ big current worry. It is this which 
prolongs Executive Committee meet- 
ings and substitutes desk sandwiches 
tor Humphreys’ business lunches at the 
Metropolitan or Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity Clubs. And it is this which de- 
posits him at the Scarsdale station at 
6:01 P. M. a bushed commuter, who 
taxis— not walks—to his quiet dinner 
with Myrtle Humphreys at 16 Tomp- 
kins Road. (When Barbara, 20, and 
teenager George are home from school, 
the dinner isn’t so quiet. ) 


Bushed or not, 

Harry Humphreys would head straight 
for home; like many a lower-echelon 
rubber man, he is a confirmed cookie- 
sampler, television-watcher, and house- 
hold fixture. His golf is played mostly 
on Saturday mornings (iron-bound four- 
some includes P. C. Rowe of Filint- 
kote, Albert Thiele, personal adminis- 
trator for the Guggenheims, A. C. New- 
lin of White and Case, and himself). 
Afterwards he switches from putter to 
puttering, can usually be found in blue- 
jeans around the barn or in the garden 
unless there’s an important football 
game on (last fall Humphreys watched 
his son quarterback Hill School’s varsity 
twice, in the Lawrenceville and Mer- 
cersburg games). 

Humphreys has a solid, working 
background for his sports fanaticism, 
just as he has for his job. After gradu- 
ating from Philadelphia’s Central High 
—as a Manual Training major — he 
clerked for the Pennsy Railroad, audited 
for Price, Waterhouse, pulled an oar in 
the “Schuylkill Navy” regattas and ran 
cross-country as a member of the Un- 
dine Barge Club. Married at 27, he 
moved to Wilmington as secretary and 
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for soap and shower). 


assistant treasurer of Christiana Securi- 
ties Company, commuted to night 
school (financing and accounting) at 
the U. of Penn. Finding favor with 
Irenée du Pont, he was appointed cold 
to a U. S. Rubber vice-presidency in 
1938, made president after 11 years in 
his top-level “rut.” 

He still runs the corporation through 
the Finance and Executive Committees, 
a “financial president” who has ac- 
quired his interest in production and 
hasn’t had to acquire his humble inter- 
est in people. Despite the multiplying 
angles to his top job, despite the care- 
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ful attention he must pay to public re- 
lations, community relations, labor re- 
lations and Washington relations, he 
is still a member of the working class, 
in no danger of metamorphosing into a 
butterfly-bright Industrial Statesman. 
Asked about U. S. Rubber’s philosophy, 
he gives not only the stock answer—“to 
make more goods of ever-higher quality 
and lower cost”—but like a good finan- 
cial president is careful to add: “Profit 
is a prerequisite.” 

From this rocksolid touchstone he 
never strays very far. Last fall, his 
idea for Little League baseball for boys 








8 to 12 homered: Ted Husing broad- 
cast a play-by-play of the Little World 
Series on a nationwide hookup. It 
might have seemed that president 
Harry Humphreys was fooling around 
with the kids. But anyone with his 
eyes to the ground would have known 
better: the kids were all wearing U. S. 
Rubber sneakers. 


U.S. AIRLINES ABROAD 


FRENCH overseas aviation back in 1945 
was flat on its back—a complete casualty 
of the war. 

Avuncularly eager to bolster France’s 
economy, the U.S. earmarked $45 mil- 
lion in ECA funds to re-equip Air 
France with Constellations, millions to 
rebuild airfields and facilities. Ameri- 
can-flag carriers, lustily scrambling for 
trans-Atlantic routes, were bluntly told 
to move over, let Air France into pas- 
senger competition. 

Six years later, the French carrier 
sired by American dollars is giving 
Washington the back of its hand, aim- 
ing an ungrateful blow smack-dab at 
U.S. international air policy. That pol- 
icy’s keystone: route-for-route competi- 
tion among U.S. carriers abroad. But 
to revived Air France, competition 
among American airlines means too 
much competition from them. 

In effect, the Paris government 
wanted to scrap the 1946 international 
air agreement that had put Air France 
in business, also guaranteed America’s 
right to run two U.S. airlines into the 
French capital. TWA’s daily flight into 
Paris had been a thorn in the side of 
monopolistic Air France all along; but 
since TWA had been in even before 
Air France got going, the French were 
resigned to its competition. 

But Pan American’s entry into Paris 
service last December was too much for 
the French to take. Split three ways, 
they wailed, there was not enough traf- 
fic to go around. Particularly horrifying: 
Pan American’s mass-market, tourist 
rate approach. PA’s 71-seat, double- 
decker Stratocruisers would (they said) 
completely knock out the luxury serv- 


PAN AM’S TRIPPE: 
waiting 


STATE’S DEAK: 


AIR FRANCE LUXURY FLIGHT: le Stratocruiser, c'est formidable! 


ice Air France was- committed to by 
its smaller 32-seat Connies and its phil- 
osophy of establishing a high-priced 
market, cutting it up among the fewest 
carriers. 

Unable to refuse Pan American ac- 
cess, the French got Washington to 
agree temporarily to limit Pan Am to 
143 seats a week. That meant that Pan 
Am had to spread its quota over three 
flights a week, fill only 47 of the Strato- 
cruiser’s 71 seats. Even with a full load, 
Pan Am could never break into the 
black on less than daily scheduling; 
but it went ahead anyway, hoped for 
a better shake later. 

Immediate French reaction was vio- 
lent. Paris newspapers raised a tremen- 
dous outcry: PAA was an instrument 
of American imperialism, meant to an- 
nihilate Air France. Aurore for Decem- 
ber 13, 1950, charged that PAA was “a 
sort of Trust of commercial Aviation, 
endeavoring to drown all competitive 
airlines.” Liberation claimed access to 
Paris by Pan Am meant the speedy 
“extermination” of Air France. 

Second, the French dispatched M. 
Hederer, Secretary General for French 
Civil and Commercial Aviation, to 


TWA’S DAMON: 
clamoring 
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Washington for “capacity discussions.” 

That meant, in effect, that they were 
determined to scuttle the 1946 agree- 
ment, substitute for free competition a 
limited market for division among the 
fewest carriers. On such an arrange- 
ment, Pan Am’s low-fare, mass-market 
approach would collapse. 

France’s aggressive action had vast 
implications for U.S. air policy. It di- 
rectly challenged a firm decision by the 
President of the United States (em- 
bodied in a declaration of doctrine last 
year) that U.S. service abroad would 
be competitive. Most important, it spot- 
lighted the need for re-examination of 
the U.S.’ interest in world air routes, 
formulation of a policy the U.S. could 
pronounce clearly, follow firmly. 

In the past, Washington’s air policy 
has been makeshift day-by-day. Its zigs 
and zags embodied all the intricacies 
of a tangle of raveled yarn, mirrored 
two decades of indecision as to whether 
the U.S. really wanted a strong com- 
mercial overseas service. 

Prior to 1939, Juan Trippe’s Pan 
American Airlines had a virtual monop- 
oly on U.S.-flag service abroad, was 
welcome to it. Starting with three little 
planes in 1927, Pan American plied 
routes nobody else at home wanted or 
could run at a profit. The only debate 
then was whether the U.S. could afford 
to let Pan Am face, unaided, competi- 
tion from Germany’s subsidized Luft- 
hanse and Britain’s Imperial Airlines. 

Trippe and his associates argued that 
the only way to meet this foreign com- 
petition was to “unify” U.S. overseas 
service, establish PAA as the “chosen 
instrument” of U.S. air policy abroad. 
That seemed to many a violation of 
American free enterprise principles. The 
U.S. compromised by giving Pan Am 
heavy mail subsidies, never did come 
to a clear decision. 

In abeyance during the war, the 
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controversy bloomed again after hos- 
tilities ceased. On the one hand, every 
domestic carrier coveted routes to Eu- 
rope, South America and the Orient. 
By 1947, 12 other domestic airlines had 
been authorized to compete with PAA’s 
routes abroad. On the other hand, every 
capital of Europe demanded American 
aid to rebuild foreign air carriers, pro- 
tect them from too rough American 
competition. 

In March, 1946, an international air 
agreement was signed dividing inter- 
national routes among American and 
foreign carriers. Pursuant to this agree- 
ment, the American share was divided 
into three slices: American Overseas 
Airlines — American Airlines’ war-born 
subsidiary — was given the Northern 
slice, with routes to Amsterdam, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia via London. Pan 
American got the Central slice, flew 
through London to Belgium, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. TWA’s 
share was the Southern sector: via Paris 
to Rome, Cairo and Bombay, but skip- 
ping London. TWA’s slice was the 
smallest: exclusive of foreign competi- 
tion, PAA and AOC shared 75% of 
European traffic. 

Fortified by $129 million in direct 
ECA aid, that foreign competition grew 
formidable. KLM held AOA to a mere 
12% of the traffic into Holland, while 
PAA was not able to do much better 
into Brussels against Sabena. British 
Overseas Airways, in a better position, 
shared traffic with its Continental com- 
petitors about 50-50. 

TWA, caught down in the least fer- 
tile slice, began clamoring for a “com- 
petitive redistribution” of American 
routes to Europe, most particularly for 
access to London. When Juan Trippe 
proposed purchase of American Over- 
seas by Pan American, TWA’s Ralph 
Damon reacted violently, claimed he’d 
be cut out permanently from the most 
profitable traffic lanes. TWA _ hired 
Clark Clifford to argue its point topside. 

In a letter of policy, President Tru- 
man on July 10, 1950 approved the 
sale of AOA to Pan American, stipu- 
lated that both lines (PAA and TWA) 
be authorized to serve all principal 
traffic points in Europe. Theoretically, 
that satisfied TWA’s ambition, gave 
Pan Am what it wanted, and put the 
two carriers on an equal competitive 
basis. London okayed TWA’s entry in- 
to the British capital; France reluctantly 
agreed to limited Pan Am service into 
Paris. 

But fearing repercussions on the con- 
tinent—the State Department called on 
both lines to hold tight, move only 
when State had succeeded in appeasing 
French fears; eventually, State prom- 
ised, everybody would be taken care of. 
TWA nevertheless showed up in Lon- 

On a few weeks later, immediately 
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started a 18-flight per week schedule. 
Pan American stood by waiting for 
State’s okay to expand its three-flight 
per week Paris schedule. Last week it 
was still waiting. 

Odd aspect of the tangle is the fact 
that France is now making a big bid 
for tourists and American dollars. Pan 
Am’s mass air service is the very thing 
that would augment the flow of tourist 
dollars into the country. This makes 
the “American imperialism” cries most 
illogical. Only “logical” factor: the 
Communist desire to keep Americans 
and American dollars out. 

Development of the European air 
travel market will be frozen fast if the 
Franco-American “capacity discussions” 
bear their intended fruit. The French 
restrictions would almost oblige PAA to 
offer only luxury service or get out en- 
tirely, the popularity of its tourist ser- 
vice notwithstanding. Evidence for the 
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BRUMMELPHILE: 


love, ambition, or plain ego? 


popularity: PAA’s Stratocruisers are 
filled to the maximum allowable ca- 
pacity under current conventions, while 
Air France and TWA flights do not 
have solid booking. 

France's, plea that PAA tourist ser- 
vice would completely knock out the 
luxury service and send Air France into 
a ground-loop does not bear strict ex- 
amination. Actual experience has been 
entirely contrary: everywhere tourist 
service has been introduced, luxury ser- 
vice has still flourished, usually has 
grown. But even if it were true, says 
Pan American, the market would be so 
vastly extended that any loss of luxury 
service would be amply made up for in 
increased revenues. That, however, 
apparently is a conception entirely alien 
to the Air France mind. 

Whether the State Department’s de- 
sire to mollify French fears will tri- 
umph over the necessities of a clear 
and progressive air policy is not yet 
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predictable. For the past four weeks, 
State’s negotiator—Francis Deak, Chief 
of its Aviation Policy staff—has been 
in Paris dickering for better terms. 

Last week France withdrew its com- 
plaints about “too many flights to Paris,” 
in return for N.Y.-to-Martinique and 
N.Y.-to-Guadeloupe routes. Whether 
this re-affirms the 1946 agreement is 
not clear: neither Deak nor Willard 
Thorpe, Assistant Secretary of State, 
has announced U.S aims in the talks 
with France. In any case, prospects do 
not look favorable for a basic change 
in U.S. air policy. 


BRUMMELPHOBIA? 


THE ONCE SIMPLE act of buying a new 
suit has become a complex procedure, 
fraught with Freudian overtones. The 
more civilized man becomes, the less 
likely is he to dress merely for the sake 
of modesty and protection. Many fac- 
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BRUMMELPHOBE : 
cost-conscious or merely casual? 


tors combine to condition his buying 
habits, as Elmo Roper recently found-in 
the course of a survey made for The 
Wool Bureau. The emotional trinity of 
love, ambition and vanity, says he, are 
the impelling forces. 

Roper found that 33% of the men 
polled hoped to impress business con- 
tacts with their apparel. A peacocklike 
18% wished to impress women, 17% ex- 
pected to draw favorable public atten- 
tion, and 9% dressed for their own self- 
confidence. 

Men are not wholly responsible, how- 
ever. Married men, 40%, admitted they 
bought their last suit with their wives 
present. (2% took a woman other than 
their wives). And 3% were so shy that 
their wives alone bought their suits. 
The wives admit that their influence is 
even greater, since seven out of ten said 
they influenced their husband’s last suit 
purchase. 

The Wool Bureau isn’t the only 








group anxious to analyze consumer buy- 
ing habits. Last fall the Men’s and 
Boy’s Clothing Industry got a report on 
the why and wherefore of men’s pref- 
erences. It was found that men suffered 
from a common disease—“Brummel- 
phobia,” the fear of being too well- 
dressed. It was also hinted that “the 
present absence of general appreciation 
of clothing was a prime deterrent to 
purchases by many men who are 
psychologically favorable.” 

Reason for all this probing into man’s 
ego and libido is that clothing manu- 
facturers are selling only one-half a suit 
a year to the average consumer, get 
only 1% cents of the consumer dollar. 

The Clothing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, psychoanalyzing themselves, re- 
cently asked the question: “What have 
we got to offer in exchange?” 

The answer was furnished by Isidorel 
Grossman, chairman of the Promotion 
Committee of the Clothing Manufactur- 
ers Association: “We have a product 
that makes men look younger and feel 
better . . . a product whose importance 
can hardly be overestimated in a man’s 
social life and business life . . . a prod- 
uct that contributes greatly to a man’s 
comfort and health, but we have failed 
to tell the public with sufficient force 
that the product exists for them and 
how to use it.” 

Could it be that in these inflationary, 
cost-conscious times, price overrides 
psychological considerations? 


TALENT ENTICER 


FORCED BY THE manpower pinch to 
scramble harder this year for likely 
young talent, many an employer would 
like to sign up four enterprising Yale 
seniors who hatched a smart idea, have 
nursed it along in sparkling fashion. 

The idea: an annual publication in 
book form, where top-grade companies 
describe themselves to graduating 
seniors, indicate employment possibili- 
ties. The companies pay space rates, 
write their own copy—subject to edi- 
torial blue-pencilling for accuracy. Just 
off the presses, the 1951 volume is a 
slick, 149-page book describing 71 
companies—(among them: Ford Motor 
Co., Dun & Bradstreet, W. T. Grant, 
American Can). Called “Career,” it is 
distributed free to 20,000 seniors in 29 
Northeastern colleges, also goes to 
2,000 college placement officers. 

The quartet—young Blues of the Yale 
Daily News, Bancroft, Douglass, Mon- 
crieff and Westerfield—formed Career, 
Inc., a year ago to exploit the idea, last 
spring sent out 35 student salesmen to 
300 companies in the East to sell space. 
Initial response was discouraging, but 
companies’ interest flared after Korea 
as prospects for normal recruitment of 
smart collegians dimmed, tougher com- 


CAREERMAN WESTERFIELD: 
the holdouts recanted 


petition for promising talent set in. 
After press date, many holdouts re- 
canted, decided they wanted to be in- 
eluded in 1952’s issue. 

Though reactions to the first “ex- 
perimental” issue have been “most en- 
couraging,” 1952 plans are uncertain. 
All four editors expect to be drafted in 
june, but hope to establish an interim 
staff to carry on while they are in the 
service. Tentative plans call for re- 
gional editions, and possibly a special 
book aimed at college women. With the 
initial edition grossing $28,905, the 
quartet thinks the idea can be pushed 
a lot farther, produce a tidy profit. 


STORY OF A STEAK 


SUPER-SENSITIVE gums are responsible 
for a new kind of frozen steak that 
is outselling frozen orange juice—tradi- 
tional deep freeze leader—in many Ohio 
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and Indiana stores. Two and a half 
years ago, worn out from playing tug . 
of war with his favorite food, aging 
Howard M. Condon, machinist in an 
Akron rubber factory, hit on a hot idea 
for making tenderized steaks tenderer: 
Process the beef while it is frozen 
(meat is usually processed before freez- 
ing), thereby retaining the juices and 
vitamins of the fresh meat. 


While looking for a way to get the 
steak from idea to mouth, Condon ran 
into Harry H. Snyder, an energetic 
Akron attorney who couldn’t keep busy 
handling divorce cases and auto acci- 
dent claims. Snyder took a bite of Con- 
don’s steak, forgot about law, and 
climbed on a promotional merry-go- 
round. Today, the merry-go-round is 
still whirling, and ex-lawyer Snyder is 
president of Grand Duchess Steaks, Inc. 

After that first bite, things happened 
about as fast as it takes to fry a Duchess 
Steak (3 min.). Snyder contacted some 
friends who had a little capital. They 
took over an abandoned custard plant 
in Akron and launched a double-bar- 
reled thawing-out campaign against the 
meat packers who were giving their 
frozen steaks the cold shoulder. They 
sold or gave away 1,800 packages of 
steaks (five to the package), conducted 
a door-to-door poll: “Madam, are Grand 
Duchess steaks as good or better than 
other brands?” The answer was 93% 
“yes.” Housewives promised to buy 
the steaks at the corner store if and 
when the steaks got there. But the 
meat packers still presented an icy 
front. With the backers’ patience and 
funds running low, Snyder made up a 
promotional package to show packers 
how he would create a demand for the 
steaks. His outlined ad campaign, which 
won ANPA’s Blue Book Award last 
year, did the trick. Frank P. Pangas, 
president of the Akron Standard Market 
Co., agreed to process Duchess Steaks 
for the Ohio market. He and Snyder 
aimed for a modest goal of 275,000 
packages a year—one per capita—in 
Akron. It looked good and profitable 
on paper, and that’s just where the 
steaks threatened to stay. Akron deal- 
ers didn’t want anything to do with an 
unknown name and an untried process. 


Snyder asked his friends for more 
patience and money. On October 30, 
1949, the opening ad—a full page, 
topped by the headline: “New Tender 
Steak Is Rave Hit!” in 2-inch high let- 
ters—appeared in Akron papers. The 
results surprised everyone, especially 
Snyder’s generous friends who were be- 
ginning to wonder if the Duchess steak 
was a myth. Original weekly goal, 
5,288 packages, was easily hit the first 
week. In six weeks, Duchess was do- 
ing a land-office business: 8,000 pack- 
ages per week, or 66% over the goal 
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established by Pangas and Snyder. 

Not one to leave potential customers 
drooling, Snyder bombarded Canton, 
Massillon, Youngstown, Warren, Cleve- 
land, and Columbus. Sales soared to 
30,000 packages per week. Indiana 
was invaded last December, and Indian- 
apolis sales are more than twice as good 
as Akron’s on a per capita basis. 

Last month an Indianapolis super- 
market reported sales of Duchess steaks 
exceeded sales of all other frozen foods 
combined. Ultimate destination: na- 
tional distribution by the end of ’52. 


GROCER SHIELD 


SHORTLY BEFORE dawn one day last 
week driver Tom Keenan climbed into 
the cab of his grocery-laden trailer- 
truck and eased it out of the sprawling 
warehouse on the outskirts of Carlstadt, 
N.J. An hour later, some 325 miles to 
the north, route salesman Ronald Rand 
drove off in his Chevrolet truck loaded 
with groceries and premium merchan- 
dise from the basement “warehouse” of 
his home on Terrace Place Road, Ches- 
ter, Vt. 

Thus began another busy day for 
two of the 6,000 people who helped 
bustling, 79-year-old Grand Union Co. 
sell $160 million worth of food last 
year. While far from being an industry 
leader (A&P’s 4,800 stores sold $3 bil- 
lion, Safeway’s 2,000 sold $1.2 billion, 
Kroger’s 2,000, $800 million), GU’s 287 
stores, 857 route salesmen can boast 
of a greater percentage growth in the 
last decade than most of the bigger 
chains. 

A man and his gadget have been 
largely responsible for sparking this 
growth. The man, an unobtrusive, 54- 
year-old merchandising adept, is Lans- 
ing P. (for Peter) Shield. The gadget 
isa single mass display of groceries laid 
on slanted tracks, one above the other 
in shelf style. Called the Food-O-Mat, 
it's Shield’s invention, one that he was 
puttering around with before the war 
in the cellar of his Ridgewood, N. J., 
home. 

It wasn’t until 1945 that he finally 
whipped it ifito shape for a pilot oper- 
ation in the local GU store. Food-O- 
Mat proved successful from the start, 
saving the company up to 50% in floor 
space, shoppers up to 75% in time. In- 
ventor Shield decided to build future 
GU stores around the machine. And 
when merchandising skeptics noted that 
the unit sold up to five times more mer- 
chandise per square foot than conven- 
tional installations, demand for it 
soared. Result is a profitable subsid- 
lary, wholly-owned Food-O-Mat Corp., 
Which counts among its customers such 
saleswise outfits as A&P, R. H. Macy, 
Food Fair, Kroger, and others. 

Shield’s value to GU, however, lies 
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not so much in his mechanical aptitude 
as in his handling of labor relations. 
“The time’s gone,” he says, “when 
workers can be held at arm’s length in 
the formulation of company policies.” 

So he’s given his employees a voice 
in management, a series of husky fringe 
benefits, even cut them in on the prof- 
its to make his favorite phrase “Every 
man an enterpriser” a thing of sub- 
stance. . 

GU’s profit-sharing came about by 
sheer accident. Several years ago it 
was about to close down some stores 
that were running in the red. On sec- 
ond thought, the company called in 
the woebegone managers, told them 





discussion—too many workers were 
coming in after the bell rang. After 
fruitless discussion, one weary wrangler 
offered this solution—let the last man in 
ring the bell. 

Grocer Shield joined Grand Union in 
1924 after a five-year stint with the 
A&P. Founded in 1872, GU is the 
second oldest chain and route delivery 
concern (A&P established in 1859), 
and is successor to the Jones Brothers 
Tea Co. The latter was begun by ex- 
grocers clerk Cyrus D. Jones, who 
risked his savings to start a tea and cof- 
fee business in Scranton,: Pa. By, the 
turn of the century, a succession of en- 
ergetic Joneses had put over 100 stores 


GROCER SHIELD (LEFT) RECEIVING SALES EXECS’ “APPLAUSE AWARD”: 
: the profit sharing idea was a happy accident 


they would string along for a while, 
the managers to get half of whatever 
profits were made. 

Within six months every store was 
back in the black. Eyes opened by this 
blind stab, GU promptly extended a 
profit-sharing plan to all managers, 
most route salesmen. Earnings have 
been mounting ever since. Convinced 
that this is no coincidence, Shield is 
now trying out a one-year experiment 
in a number of stores with the idea of 
eventually cutting clerks in-on the 
gravy, too. 

Another Shield prescription has been 
the Management Board. Composed 
wholly of store employees, it meets the 
first of each month to discuss general 
problems. Similar boards in each of 
the four geographical divisions of the 
company take care of local headaches. 
At one meeting tardiness was under 
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into operation under a 
Grand Union Tea Co. 

In 1928 the Jones family sold out to 
a Brown Bros. Harriman syndicate, and 
the Grand Union name went onto the 
storefronts. A year later, Shield got a 
vice-president’s title for his office door. 
When 67-year-old president J. Spencer 
Weed, also an A&P alumnus, became 
board chairman in 1947, Shield was 
upped to the presidency 

It was his chore to ready the firm for 
the next high tide of expansion, already 
lapping at the door. He decided upon 
flexibility of operation rather than mere 
size, putting emphasis upon new super 
markets (about 17 yearly) and exten- 
sive store renovation. When he took 
over, sales were approaching the $83 
million mark. They had been inching 
along during the distressed ’380s and 
the wartime ’40s—bad times for chain 
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INVENTOR SHIELD AND GADGET: even the A&P buys his Food-O-Mat 


store operators in general. The record 
was nothing spectacular—sales going 
from $36 million in 1929 to $50 million 
at the war's end. It was a modest, prof- 
itable (usually six-figure) operation. 

By 1949, Shield & Co. had tripled 
annual sales, were enlarging at a faster 
rate than their bigger competitors. Dur- 
ing the boom year of 1950 everyone 
from A&P to Sloppy Joe’s upped gross 
revenue; but Grand Union’s 16.1% sales 
plussage led all the grocers (Safeway, 
.o%, Kroger, 6.6%, National Tea, 14.9%). 
Among all chain store operations only 
inventory-fat Sears, Roebuck, with a 
16.3% increase, and Western Auto 
with 24.5%, showed bigger percentage 
growth. 

These days Shield is more often out 
than in his 15th floor office at 50 
Church Street in New York. On-the- 
spot store inspections take up much of 
his time. One morning he might be in 
the Radburn, N. J., store, checking fruit 
and produce displays, that afternoon up 
in a Bronx super market checking the 
meat department. Like his competitors, 
he'll drop into a rival store, perhaps 
pick up an idea or two. A stickler on 
all phases of store operation, he keeps 
the pressure on. 

One of Shield’s pet projects is a bar- 
rage of letters to managers on the sub- 
ject of store cleanliness. This once 


brought a querulous letter to the Man- 
agement Board suggesting: “Let’s save 
the company some money and fire the 
jerk who tells us clerks to keep our 
stores clean.” 
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Second of three children, Shield was 
born April 8, 1896, at Linlithgo, just 
outside Hudson, N. Y. Shield senior was 
minister of the local Dutch Reformed 
Church, later became a member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church Development 
Board. Reverend Shield’s job was to re- 
build run-down parishes, restore them 
to life. He foreshadowed in the spir- 
itual field the chain store building of his 
son. 

The son in recent years has taken to 
speaking with evangelical fervor about 
labor relations, charges industry with 
being undermanned and underbrained 


PRUDENTIAL MAN AT PLAY: do the best producers prefer griping to recreation? 
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in the area of labor relations. Preacher 
Shield likes to think of GU as a “tiny 
test tube in the free enterprise system.” 
So far, his test tubing has been prac- 
tical and profitable—for 85 months run- 
ning sales were higher each month than 
for the corresponding month of the 
previous year, 


ISR LABOR STUDY 


In 1947 THE U. S. Navy plunked down 
$25,000 to a distinguished outfit called 
the Institute for Social Research, an 
arm of the University of Michigan. 
The Navy’s sound objective: to do some 
serious research into what makes peo- 
ple tick. The admirals reasoned that 
if social scientists could devise a blue- 
print on qualifications for leadership in 
industry, it could apply the same prin- 
ciples for selecting good officers. Four 
years and hundreds of interviews later 
the Institute came up with the results 
of its initial project called “Productiy- 
ity, Supervision and Morale in an Office 
Situation.” 

Guinea pig for this study was the 
Prudential Insurance Co. in Newark, 
N. J.—considered in the area as a 
“good company to work for.” What 
did the social sleuths find? Some star- 
tling conclusions, if you swallow their 
word for it without a liberal sprinkling 
of salt: 

1. The workers with the best pro- 
duction records are apt to be the most 
critical of certain aspects of company 
policy. They are the gripers, the beef- 
ers, the harping critics. 

2. The better the producer, the less 
likely he is to take part in recreational 
activities offered by the company. 

3. The good workers have little in- 
terest in offering suggestions to man- 
agement on how to improve production. 

4. The employee who is dissatisfied 
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with his job is likely to be turning out 
more work than the employee who likes 
what he is doing. 

5. Good working conditions like 
clean lunch rooms, rest periods, short 
hours, good vacations, and the like, cut 
little ice with efficient employees—but 
do make an impression—if nothing else 
-on low producers. In other words, 
good labor relations is just for the dregs 
and not for the dudes. 

Now before you dump all that you’ve 
ever done for your employees into the 
nearest trash basket, cast a critical eye 
on some of these findings. In fact, the 
Institute itself cautions management not 
to embrace this study with a bear hug. 
Before the alert LR man concludes that 
the correlation between productivity 
and good employee relations is an illu- 
sion, he might broach a few questions 
to the men who made the surveys: 

1. In making this study only 742 
people were interviewed. Isn't that a 
relatively small sampling for any scien- 
tific polling? Gallup and Roper tripped 
over the same error in the Truman 
election. 

2. Isn’t the fact that most of the in- 
terviewees were women between the 
ages of 17 to 24 with only a few years 
of experience in business, a major weak- 
ness of the Institute’s project? Most of 
the girls quit after a few years of work 
to get married. That’s why they prob- 
ably cared so little about recreation, 
suggestion systems, management efforts 
to improve their working conditions. 
Would a factory full of men, who have 
to work for a living all their lives, feel 
the same way? 

8. Doesn’t the same reasoning hold 
true in relation to the finding that job 
satisfaction has little to do with pro- 
duction? If the girls were convinced 
that they would be spending the next 
20 or 30 years on the job, they prob- 
ably would react differently to unde- 
sirable chores. 

4. Is production the only criterion 
for labor relations? If the installation of 
4 rest room, for example, does not re- 
sult in higher employee output, should 
you throw it out? Obviously not. A 
company that has good working con- 
ditions saves money in other ways. 
One, it’s easier to get workers to take 
jobs, and, two, turnover is less where 
the surroundings are appealing to em- 
Ployees. 

Readers of the Michigan report 
might also ask whether ISR’s re- 
searchers will be taught English before 
they tackle five other projects on their 
agenda. Sample chapter headings which 
are sure to sink the Navy when it gets 
down to ferreting out the meaning: 
“Tetrachoric Correlations of Items Mak- 
ing Up the Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 
Index,” “The Use of Indices to Meas- 
ure Four Attitudinal Variables.” 
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by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


In-and-outers 


TURNOVER among new employees is 
at the highest rate ever. One out of 
every four newly-hired hands is quit- 
ting after tasting his chores for a 
week or two. It’s easy to toss off this 
costly caper (a company loses $200 
every time an employee leaves with- 
in six months of hire—that includes 
training costs, replacements, etc.) 
with the lament about the bottom of 
the manpower barrel and that work- 
ers looking for jobs now 
are the dregs and drips of 
the employment market. 
Mebbe so. But crying isn’t 
going to meet those pro- 
duction schedules. There 
are companies—and slews 
of them—who are hold- 
ing on to their new- 
comers simply because 
they've tried some new 
approaches to the hiring problem. 
You should know about some of 
these newer techniques. 

Last week this reporter visited 
Stanley Tools in New Britain, Conn., 
on a routine tour of the New Eng- 
land area. Stanley Tools doesn’t have 
a turnover problem among the neo- 
phytes. The raised eyebrow, the in- 
evitable question: “How come?” 
“Easy” came the answer. “So's nu- 
clear fission,” said your reporter, 
pencil poised. “Take notes then, ig- 
norant one” said the Sahib of Indus- 
trial Relations. The notes: 

If he looks like good prospect, job 
applicant is interviewed by foreman 
of department where vacancy ex- 
ists . . . supervisor takes job hunter 
right to machine or bench where 
he'll work . . . shows him operation 
. . . lets man ask questions . . . in- 
troduces him to other workers to 
make sure that he'll like his com- 


. panions . . . foreman then gives low- 


down on good and bad aspects of 
jobs—maybe the job calls for lots of 
standing, maybe lots of noise, etc. 

. . if worker still wants to stick, he 
is sent back to personnel depart- 
ment. But man is not hired—not yet 
. . . he is told to take 24 hours to 
think things over . . . “If you still 
want to work here tomorrow, come 
in and the job is yours.” 

Job hunters who come back next 
day are the ones who generally stay 
on their jobs. They've had a chance 





to ask their friends and neighbors 
about company and working condi- 
tions. 

Another interesting approach is 
the “slow induction” process. Today 
induction procedures are a fad. As 
soon as a new employee is hired he 
is showered with “welcome” devices 
of one sort or another. But these 
often boomerang. The newcomer be- 
comes so confused by the introduc- 
tions, the handshakes, the 
reading matter, the rules 
and regulations, the his- 
tory of the company, that 
he’s glad to get out from 
under this backslapping 
barrage and quit. Induc- 
tion can and is being over- 
done in many organiza- 
tions. For example, at 
one oil company, here’s 
what the new worker receives the 
first day on the job: 

(a) Employee booklet—60 pages. 

(b) Health booklet—40 pages. 

(c) Safety rules—90 pages. 

(d) Payroll deduction explana- 
tion—20 pages. 

(e) Pension booklet—70 pages. 

(f) Suggestion system material— 
40 pages. 

(g) Map of plant. 

(h) Directory of executives (with 
life stories). 

(i) Several copies of house organ. 

(j) Letter from president. 

(k) Appeal from local charities. 

(1) Request for a pint of blood. 

How much happier—and more 
likely to stick it out—would this em- 
ployee be if all of the above were 
spread out over a period of three or 
four weeks. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Co. in 
Milwaukee told me a few weeks ago 
how it handles the big job of induc- 
tion—by the easy stage method. Its 
timetable: first day, work hours, pay, 
questions and answers on job re- 
sponsibilities; second day, no indoc- 
trination; third day, insurance, pen- 
sion plan, sick leave, union member- 
ship, merchandise discounts; secorid 
week, briefing on company organiza- 
tion and policies. A few weeks be- 
fore trial period ends, supervisor in- 
terviews new man to clear up 
any misunderstandings before plac- 
ing him on regular status. 
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HOW TO ADJUST TO 


NEW CONTROLS FAST 
YOURS TODAY— 


ALL the Rulings 
That May Affect 
YOUR Profits 





The new J of C “Controls Guide” 
will help you avoid losses suffered by 
many during the last war. This in- 
dispensable Guide gives you at a 
glance the price and priority status on 
every product. Get your copy today, 
then keep posted each day in the Con- 
trols Section of The Journal of Com- 
merce. Your copy sent free with trial 
subscription to The Journal of Com- 
merce—10 weeks for only $5. Mail 
coupon now. 


Journal ofLommerce ° 


$3 Park Rew, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me The Journal of Commerce for 
10 weeks, plus my free copy of ‘‘Contro.s 














Guide.’”” Check for $5 is enclosed. 
Name 
Address 
City. Zone___._ State. 
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HANSEN the TACKER 


with 1001 Uses—Saves 
Time—Steps—Materials 


DRIVE stout two-legged tacks and 
staples as fast as you can grip. This 
easy-to-use Hansen Tacker holds many 
dozen tacks at one loading—can drive 
them straight in or with legs clinched. 


Ideal for every kind of fastening job: 
mounting insulation, tacking up outdoor 
signs, fastening merchandise to cards, 
attaching price tags, lining shipping 
‘oases, assembling, etc. 


Tackers in 36 Models 
Staples in 80 sizes. 


REQUEST 
FOLDER 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5002 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














NEW IDEAS 





Portable Projector 


New sales tool that enables manu- 
facturers to take word saving pictures 
to prospects’ desks is the Port-a-view, a 
little four-pound photo slide viewer that 
enlarges photos 16 times. An automatic 
plunger type slide changer holds 36 





slides, moves them smoothly into view 
at the touch of a finger. Storage space 
is provided for an additional 36 slides. 


| The unit plugs into any standard AC or 


DC outlet, comes complete with a 7- 
foot removable cord. The FR Anastig- 
mat F/3.3 coated projection lens is 
fully color corrected and projects a 
clear picture even in full daylight. For 
easy carrying, the Port-a-view can be 
carried in a shoulder strap case. (FR 
Corp., 951 Brook Ave., Bronx, New 
York, N. Y.) 


Off and On 


Clever and practical Yehudi that 
makes your closet almost as modern as 
your refrigerator is the Lite Switch. 
Closet light goes on automatically when 
you open the door, off when you close 
it. No wire to splice, no new connec- 
tions to make, the heavy bakelite 
adapter screws into standard sockets. 
Comes complete with two screws, 6 
feet of cord, and instructions. Also suit- 
able for garages, cabinets, darkrooms, 
cellarways, and attics. Fascinates chil- 
dren, but keeps them away from light 
switches. (Rene-Craft Products, 1714 
Walnut Ave., Wilmette, II.) 


Liquid Eraser 


A new chemically treated typewriter 
ribbon and a special liquid eradicator 
give promise of eliminating unsightly 
erasure smudges and recopying time. 
The manufacturer guarantees that typ- 
ing errors made on Del-e-tape equipped 
typewriters will vanish completely 
when the liquid eradicator is applied 
and that it will leave the paper crystal 
clear. The new ribbon comes in a com- 
plete selection of colors and sizes to fit 
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all standard makes of typewriters, in- 
cluding electric machines. (Aetna Prod- 
ucts Co., 202 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y.) 


Atomized Remedy 


A new tannic spray, housed in a 
light-resistant, hermetically sealed, glass 
“Dispenseal” bottle, is applied by a 
thumb-pressured automatic closure in- 
stantly cooling, soothing, and healing 
minor burns, scalds, cuts, sunburn, and 
poison ivy. The non-greasy spray min- 
imizes blistering and infection, relieves 
pain immediately, and dries quickly in- 
to a thin, transparent, protective coat- 
ing that does not require bandaging. 
The bottle’s spout contains a built-in 
nozzle that prevents clogging, offers a 
highly developed sealing combination, 
and instantly ejects the acid solution. 
(The Gebauer Chemical Co., 9410 St. 
Catherine Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Moisture Magnet 


Dampness, mould, mildew and cor- 
rosion meet their master when a new, 
portable electric dehumidifier is placed 
nearby. Operating on any 115-volt, 60- 
cycle outlet, the “Moisture Magnet” 
removes 14 pints of water every 24 
hours from room air under average con- 
ditions by drawing damp air over re- 
frigerated coils. The condensation is 
quickly drained away, and dry, re- 
heated air expelled back into the room. 
Soundless, vibration-free operation is 
assured, and no servicing is required. 
Should have a wide use in damp base- 
ments, storerooms, gun rooms, printing 
shops, and the like. (Remington Cor- 
poration, Auburn, N. Y.) 


In The Bag 


New angle in greenhouse nutri-cul- 
ture is use of Vinylite plastic bags 
filled with mica instead of flowerpots. 
Set in Vinylite-lined wooden trenches, 
the seedlings absorb chemical nourish- 
ment from the nutrient solution flowing 
through the trenches by way of open- 
ings in the bottoms of the bags. The 
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is said to double the number 
of tomato plants which can be grown 
in a given space, and to permit exact 
controls of plant feeding. Expense and 
bulk of breakable pots is eliminated, 
and handling time is pared to a mini- 
mum; average weight of fruit is sub- 
stantially improved due to controlled 
feeding. (Avery Enterprises, Inc., Hol- 
land, Mich.). 


Graphic Gadgetry 


Quick answers to graphic production 
problems are provided by this handy 
set of three typographical scales. The 
graphic typemeter instantly tells (1) 
how much space is needed to convert 
typewriter copy into any style and size 
of printed copy, (2) how much copy is 
needed to fill a given amount of space 
with a given style and size of type, and 
(3) how much type matter is needed 
to fill a given amount of blank space 


with a given quantity of copy. The 
type line meter measures the exact 
number of lines of type in ten sizes 
(agate to 18 point) that will fit in a 
given space, will also measure the slug 
size of printed matter. Enlargement and 
reduction dimensions for illustrations 
from % to 100 inches is easily deter- 
mined with the proportion dial. All 
three instruments are made of Vinylite 
plastic, come complete with instruction 
book and carrying case. (O. M. Forkert 
& Associates, 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, IIl.). 








HANDSOME RETURNS 


in Mail Order. Start on a shoestring 
and earn a substantial income. Details, 
ideas, know-how in “HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER By mi senr vel 

PRINTERS’ INK: “A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical _— ? Kip. 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “ . presents a 
made to order opportunity to the shy 
but resourceful person . . ” FORBES 
MAGAZINE: “ Shows how to a ois 
with a minimum capital outlay . 

Only $2 


STRAVON PUB mee, Ts West 
S7th St., N.v.e- 77. efund Fe Bae 


pe--IT’S NEW It’s AMAZING ~——— 


Typing Corrections without Erasing! 
DEE e { ape ; 


[ap write teday 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





939. Inpustry In Action IN La Prov- 
INcE De Quesec: This 80-page, profusely 
illustrated inside-look into Quebec should 
be particularly interesting to anyone look- 
ing for a Canadian business location. The 
industries discussed include water power, 

pulp and paper, primary textiles, chem- 
icals, transportation, mining, forestry, and 
agriculture. 


940. Tae Mutruat Founp In REeETIRE- 
MENT Puans: This pamphlet discusses one 
means (through mutual funds) to attain 
a high yield and long-term income by us- 
ing common stocks in retirement funds. 
Cites: “Actuaries estimate a 1% increase in 
the yield on investments will reduce pen- 
sion costs from 20% to 30%.” (12 pages.) 


941. THe Human Swe OF BusINEss: 
This 8-page booklet justifies the claim that 
“a new frontier to conquer is opening up 
before us—the frontier of knowledge of 
human and administrative affairs—a fron- 
tier which, like the others before it, is 
filled with opportunity whereby we can 
push ahead still farther toward the basic 
American ideals and make them more a 


reality.” 


942. ApventureEs In E.ecrniciry. The 
story of electronics, and how television 
transmission works. Presented in comic 
book form, GE offers here a lot of basic 
theory in explain-it-to-your-children form. 
(16 pages. ) 


943. MarkeTinc IN A DEFENSE ECON- 
omy. How “in spite of certain material 
shortages, the over-all economy can be 
expanded.” J. Walter Thompson’s Arno 
Johnson shows how America can support 
over $350 billion of production through in- 
creased living standards—and have strong 
defenses. (32 pages.) 


944, Facrs You SHoutp KNow ABOUT 
Heatta Cures. What cures for basic ail- 
ments are worthwhile, which useless. Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus’ guide 
for the layman’s understanding of medical 
resources. (16 pages.) 


945. FrnaNncinc SMALL Business. Spe- 
cific facts about how small business has 
and can get financing. Advantages of al- 
ternative methods discussed. (45 pages.) 


946. Wuat’s HappeENING To TELEVI- 
sion?: Kudner Advertising Agency’s Jim 
Ellis asks why television is pricing itself 
out of the market by its excessive expendi- 
tures on talent, suggests that if TV is to 
grow it had better stop ignoring the rights 
of the public and its program sponsors. A 
quiet, deft dissection of TV’s troubles. (24 
pages). 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Enjoy a British Columbia holiday in 1951. 
Drive on fine uncrowded highways to holiday 
spots high in the mountains or on sheltered 
Pacific beaches. Relax on a lazy, luxury 
cruise through the famous ‘Inside Passage” 
along the beautiful British Columbia coast. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C. 
F-23-51 





BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 








Look to WYOMING 
for strategic 
decentralization.. 


© For the industrialist interested in decen- 
tralization and a strategic location in a 
growing and wealthy market, Wyoming 
opens a new frontier for industry. 


Plantsites are available with adequate air, 
fail, or truck shipping facilities. There is 
abundant low-cBst industrial power, and vast 
resources of coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bentonite and other minerals. 


Wyoming is a progressive state with a 

skilled manpower pool, and a healthful place 
to live, work and play. And, vastly important 
today, Wyoming has a favorable tax structure; 
there is no state tax on individual or corpo- 
tate incomes. You can pocket more 

of your profits in Wyoming! 


Write today for a new, timely 
brochure, “Wyoming, 
Frontier of Industry.” 


Howard Sharp, Secretary-Manager, 

Wyoming Commerce & Industry Commission, 
Room 548, State Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





Throughout the year the demand for our Company’s 
products exceeded our capacity to supply. This situation 
existed in all the major divisions of our Company’s opera- 
tions—chemicals, chemi¢al yarns and fibers, and plastics. 
Our facilities were operated substantially at capacity, with 
the exception of a limited reduction in the fourth quarter 
caused by the occurrence of some raw material shortages. 


In an effort to meet the deniand, steps were taken to in- 
crease production through process improvements, standard- 
ization of operations within individual plants, and by adding 
facilities to our existing plants. As a further step, construc- 
tion of a new acetate staple fiber unit was begun at the Cel- 
river plant, scheduled to come into production late in 1951. 


As another step in our program to assure continuing and 
expanding sources of raw materials, the cellulose plant near 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, was brought almost to 
completion by our Company’s subsidiary, Columbia €el- 
lulose Company, Limited. Production from this plant, 
which is scheduled to begin operations soon, should go far 


toward relieving the world-wide shortage of high grade 
cellulose. 


The plant has been designed so as to be capable of ex- 
pansion as our Company’s requirements increase. This de- 


THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS: 
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velopment ranks along with our chemical plant operation 
at Bishop, Texas. By these two long-range measures, a sup- 
ply of our principal raw materials is being provided for use 
in the manufacture of our finished products, as well as for 
many defense requirements. 


A further development in Canada was initiated late in the 
year with the organization of Canadian Chemical Com- 
pany, Limited, with the object of producing cellulose ace- 
tate and industrial chemicals on a large scale, near Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, utilizing natural gases drawn from the 
extensive oil fields in the Province. Original processes for 
the manufacture of chemicals from natural gas, developed 
by our Company and utilized in the operation of its Texas 


plant, will be utilized extensively in this Canadian develop- 
ment. 


Another significant development was the extension of 
our operations in Latin-American countries, particularly 
Mexico and .Colombia. 


Our Company stands on the threshold of a new era of 
development, not only for our domestic economy but for 
the economic growth of Canada and of other countries in 


‘the Western Hemisphere. 


Forbes 





PLANT EXPANSION: 


Plant expenditures for the year were directed largely to 
completing our Company’s long-range program of bring- 
ing existing plants to their maximum productive capacity. 


Since the war more than $150,000,000 has been expended 
by our Company and its affiliates in the expansion of plant 
facilities, with the bulk of this expenditure falling in the 
years 1946 to 1948. 


In the last two years efforts have been directed largely 
to rounding out these facilities, bringing them to peak effi- 
ciency. Expenditures for additional plants in the United 
States for the year amounted to $6,056,064. 


Major additions of the year were the installation of fa- 


OUTLOOK FOR 


We are starting a new page in the history of our Com- 
pany. In addition to meeting the demands of the new 
markets we are creating, and of those arising from the 
country’s normal growth, we are directly concerned with 
the pressing needs of a defense economy. With the country 
facing a shortage of cellulose, chemicals and plastics, all of 
which are vital to our defense, we are planning to expand 
our production facilities. 


Since June, 1950, the entire output of our present facili- 
ties for the production of “Fortisan,” our strong yarn, has 
been allocated for defense purposes. The maximum pro- 
duction possible with our present facilities falls far short 
of satisfying military requirements. 


Plans have been made for additional chemical facilities 
in Texas to meet the greatly increased demand for industrial 
chemicals for both civilian and military uses. 


In Canada, we plan to proceed rapidly with the con- 
struction of the chemical plant in the Province of Alberta 
through our affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, Lim- 
ited. This plant will manufacture many basic organic 
chemicals never before produced in Canada, which will 


cilities at the Celco plant for the production of acetate 
staple fiber, resulting in a substantially increased capacity, 
and additional facilities for the production of acetate fila- 
ment yarn at the Celriver plant. 


Construction was started on an acetate staple fiber unit 
at the Celriver plant which is scheduled to come into pro- 
duction late in 1951. The completion of this unit will in- 
crease the output of staple fiber substantially. 


This places our Company in an advantageous position to 
initiate our new program of plant expansion. Plans have 
been drawn for new plant facilities which will provide a 
large-scale expansion of our production. 


1951: 


have broad applications in defense and peacetime econo- 
mies and which will contribute to the industrial self- 
sufficiency of the Dominion. This company will utilize the 
highly successful Celanese process of direct oxidation of 
petroleum hydrocarbons in which our Company pioneered. 
Acetic acid produced in the new plant will be combined 
with wood pulp from the Prince Rupert plant of Colum- 
bia Cellulose Company, Limited, to produce cellulose ace- 
tate, the primary material used in the manufacture of 
acetate yarns and plastics. 


As a result of the many additional activities that are 
planned, an expansion of the cellulose plant near Prince 


Rupert becomes essential as soon as the plant reaches full 
production. 


This far-reaching program of expansion is directed at 
meeting the needs of a peacetime economy as well as the 
requirements of industrial mobilization for defense and the 
economic development of other countries of the free world. 


...- From the President’s Report, in the 
1950 Annual Report to Stockholders 


A copy of the Annual Report for 1950 will be sent on request without charge. Please address Dept. 147. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


































AMOUNT OF YEAR-END COMSOLIDATED PER COMMON SHARE OUTSTANDING 

OUR BEST YEAR | LOANS MADE | NOTES OUTSTANDING | NET INCOME EARNINGS | CASH DIVIDENDS | COMMON SHARES 

YEAR 1930 |$ 66,012,556 | $ 38,706,865 |$ 5,331,294 $ 2.32 $1.50 | 2,014,300 

1935 | 78,948,881 52,952,489 5,574,292 2.21 1.50 | 2,173,394 

1940 | 141,488,729 77,730,631 6,431,382 2.61 1.85 | 2,314,989 

The vitality of a 1945 | 141,839,884 69,244,134 | 4,589,307 2.11 1.20 | 2,000,000 
F , 894, , 2.2 1. 2,383, 

aaa ey oe eee 1946 | 180,882,354 | 104,894,284 5,563,343 5 50 | 2,383,100 

1947 | 203,995,077 | 118,092,186 6,431,432 2.56 1.50 | 2,383,100 

financing The 1948 | 229,041,935 | 134,503,123 8,012,503 3.14 1.65* | 2,383,100 

A . Famil 1949 | 261,077,869 | 151,189,179 8,264,030 2.76 1.50**| 2,728,208 

mertcan f amt vy 
1950 | 316,390,109 | 207,494,743 | 9,967,255 3.08 1.75 | 3,091,364 























Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation 
for 1950 reports the best year in 


*Plus dividend declared in Common Stock of Continental Motor Coach Lines, Inc., paid in 1949. 
**Plus dividends of 12'/2 per cent in Common Stock of Company. 
Years 1945 through 1948 include operations of motor carrier subsidiaries disposed of in latter year. 








its history. During the year an’ im- 
portant milestone was passed— 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1950 





that of $200,000,000 in Instalment 























Liabilities 
Notes Outstanding. Cash and Gov't Obligations $ 21,607,054 Loans Payable $ 57,550,000 
etinnan ties Federal Income Taxes 8,732,159 
2 : 207,494,743 Accounts Payable 2,697,580 
Totals for busi- a = Empleyees’ Thrift Accounts 5,794,019 
mon er for Los 10,553,237 196,941,506 Total Current Liabilities $ 74,773,758 
number OF CUS- — 1.376.704 | Long Term Debt 69,438,000 
FIN y; NCE co.| tomersservedand Accounts Receivable a Deferred Income, Etc. 3,386,529 
‘ d profits earned set Total Current Assets $219,925,264 Minority Interests 4,031,388 
new records for Other Assets and Deferred Charges _ 6,342,554 | Capital Stock and Surplus 74,638,143 
the sixth consec- TOTAL $226,267,818 TOTAL $226,267,818 
utive year. Net earnings were 


Assets 











$9,967,255, equal after Preferred 








Stock dividends to $3.08 per share on 
3,091,364 shares of Common Stock, com- 
pared with $8,264,030 and $2.76 per share 
on 2,728,208 shares for the previous year. 


UNBROKEN DIVIDEND RECORD 


More important than this current sat- 
isfactory performance, however, is the 
proven vitality of the business over a 
period of many years and under all sorts 
of conditions. THE COMPANY HAS PAID 
QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDENDS ON COMMON 
STOCK CONTINUOUSLY SINCE ITS ORGAN- 
IZATION IN May, 1929. IN EVERY YEAR, 
WITHOUT EXCEPTION, EARNINGS EXCEEDED 
CASH DIVIDENDS PAID. 


The Company was formed by a consolida- 
tion of the businesses and assets of four 
systems of small loan companies, which 
were under the same management as the 


present company. The oldest of these 
organizations began business in 1914 and 
none of them ever had an unprofitable 
year. Beneficial’s business, therefore, ex- 
tends back to World War I—a period of 
37 years—and through this checkered era 
of war and peace, depression and pros- 
perity, that included all phases of the 
economic cycle, it has shown a remarkable 
vitality, as reflected in the table above. 


There is a reason for this vitality and a 
sound one. Beneficial’s subsidiaries render 
a small loan service to The American 
Family and regardless of conditions the 
business of the Family must go on. 


OFFICES IN 36 STATES AND CANADA 


Subsidiaries of Beneficial Industrial Loan 
Corporation operate a system of 633 small 


loan offices. These offices are located in 
404 cities in 36 states and in 27 cities 
in Canada, and generally use the name 
Personal Finance Company, which is well 
known in the localities served. 


SMALL SIZE OF ACCOUNTS 


In addition to this wide geographical 
diversification, a further diversification is 
provided as the customers represent prac- 
tically every industry, profession and 
occupation. Risk is further spread by the 
relatively small size of the accounts— 
Instalment Notes Receivable, which totaled 
$207,494,743, at the 1950 year-end were 
due from 982,370 customers, an, average 
of $211. 


A copy of the Company’s com- 
plete Annual Report for 1950 
will be furnished upon request. 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORPORATION 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes appearing in the 1950 Annual Report to Steckholders 
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which contains the certificate of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants. This advertisement is published solely for the purpose of providing 
information. It is not intended for use in connection with any sale or purchase of, or any offer or solicitation of an offer te buy or sell, any securities. 
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JAMES F. HUGHES . 


THE OUTLOOK, national and international, seems to 
have improved somewhat. 

Gromyko, unable to bulldoze representatives of 
the three chief Western Powers at Paris, has be- 
come less bellicose, has indicated Russian readiness 
to make concessions. While every word and act of 
the Kremlin must be suspected, the deduction is 
warranted that Stalin has no stomach to unleash 
all-out war at this time. 

Certainly, events in Korea have not encouraged 
the Communists. The slaughter of Chinese soldiers 
has been ghastly. They have proved no match for 
UN forces. The effect upon the Mao Tse-tung gov- 
ernment doubtless has been sobering, presumably 
has generated bitter internal popular discontent. 

Meanwhile, of course, China’s military might has 
been stabbed, bled. Since Russia has been supply- 
ing most of the anti-UN enginery of war, this 
means weakening of Stalin’s battlefield strength. 

My guess is that conditions throughout Russia 
have deteriorated to an extent which alarms her 
dictatorial rulers. 


Western Europe Gains Strength 


Each day, each week, produces progress in or- 
ganizing Western Europe to combat any Soviet 
onslaught. 

General Eisenhower is displaying superb leader- 
ship, superb diplomacy in organizing, developing 
and integrating the Atlantic Pact organization. His 
selections for the highest positions under his far- 
flung command have been almost universally ac- 
claimed. 

Slow but steady, although not sensational, prog- 
ress is being scored in augmenting UN forces in 
Korea, and in solidifying military effectiveness of 
the Western Nations—although heretofore, with the 
exception of Canada, Western Hemisphere govern- 
ments have continued lukewarm. : 


Events At Home ; 

On the home front things are moving reasonably 
satisfactorily. 

The rebellion of union labor leaders apparently 

is cooling off. Their defiance, their sulking, their 

boycotting, have won scant support from the Amer- 


B. C. FORBES 


HEINZ H. BIEL 


National, world, prospects improve 
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ican people. Their return to the patriotic fold may 
eventuate by the time this appears in print. 

Favorable developments have occurred else- 
where. 

Price controls are spreading. 

Inflation is not running riotously rampant. 

Settlement of the prolonged, unconscionable 
squabble between the U. S. Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board promises to work out fairly well. 

Admittedly, the recession in the market value 
of U. S. Government obligations is unpalatable to 
millions of individual investors, banks and a count- 
less number of other institutions. But, so far, the 
consequences have not approached the cata- 
strophic. 

Industrial and other business earnings maintain 
a high level. 

Several important banks have raised their divi- 
dends. 

Dislocation of employment through the transi- 
tion from peacetime to wartime production has 
been negligible. 

Total national income runs heavy. 

True, consumer buying in various lines has 
sloughed off, with the consequence that inventories 
in some directions have become burdensome, in- 
ducing price competition. 


Stock Market Not Stampeded 


The stock market has not been stampeded into 
wholesale selling, liquidation. 

The latest statistics reveal some reduction in the 
short interest. 

My own investment policy has been one of cau- 
tion during recent months. Envisioning all the cur- 
rent uncertainties, I have felt it wise to build up 
a substantial cash reserve. 

Dependent upon what occurs here and through- 
out the world, I may enlarge this percentage from 
25 to 33 1/8 per cent of my investment ownership. 

Never was there greater need for investors to 
exercise selectivity. 








HY NOT? It’s been done. And 
it’s been done in the stock 
market. 

But not by all the people all the 
time. 

That’s important to remember. 
Because maybe you’re the kind of 
person who should invest for the 
long pull—for safety, for divi- 
dends. Maybe you can’t and 
shouldn’t undertake the heavy 
risks that the man who speculates 
must be able to afford. 

We know the problem, both sides 
of it, because we deal with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
both kinds of customers. And we’ve 
done everything we can think of 
to provide top-flight services and 
facilities both for the man who 
can afford big risks and the man 
who wants to reduce risk to the 
minimum. 

For if there’s one sure thing 
about the stock market, it’s this: 
Nobody can make money in the 
long run, unless he knows exactly 
what he’s doing and why. 

We think it’s our business to 
supply such a man with what he 
needs, simply for the asking—the 
most complete information we can 
provide on any security, the most 
objective and disinterested coun- 
sel he could ask for about bis 
investments. 


Department SD-6 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Seven “growth” stocks 


DaTA REGARDING stocks which I think 
are reasonably priced. They all contain 
“growth” features, and should do well 
over a period of time. 

American Air Lines operates the larg- 
est domestic air transport system in 
transcontinental service between New 
York and California, conducted over the 
Southern route through Tennessee, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas, etc.; also operates 
planes to Toronto, New England, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, etc. 

Between 1946 and 1948 large losses 
were incurred, which were reflected in 
the price of the stock. The outlook, 
however, is for much improvement in 
earnings in coming years. 

In the second quarter of last year 54¢ 
a share was earned, and in the third 
quarter 70¢. From its 1946 peak, the 
stock dropped abruptly until the end 
of 1948, and has been in a slow up- 
trend since then. 

I believe the business of this com- 
pany will increase substantially, and I 
think the stock will well reward pa- 
tient investors. 

Armstrong Cork is a leading manu- 
facturer of floor coverings and insulat- 
ing products. The management and 
products are highly regarded. Financial 
condition is very strong. The last pub- 
lished statement, as of June 30, 1950, 
showed current assets of $54 million, 
and current liabilities of $15 million. 
The company has outstanding about 
$25 million preferred stock; this 4% is- 
sue is convertible into two shares of 
common until December 31, 1957. Last 
year a common dividend of $3.75 was 
paid. The stock has moved in a narrow 
range for the last four years. During 
that period, earnings have averaged 
about $7 a share. The stock is now 
around 53. It has solid merit, and I 
believe has prospects for substantial ap- 
preciation. 

Electric Auto-Lite is the leading in- 
dependent manufacturer of automobile 
electrical equipment. This stock has 
been previously recommended here. I 
consider it attractive either on a war 
or peace basis. It has done very little 
since its peak of 80 in 1946, and for 
the last year has been in the 40s. On 
September 30, 1950 (the last state- 
ment) current assets were $82 million, 
and current liabilities were $30 million. 
Funded debt amounted to $30 million, 
and there are 1,495,000 shares out- 
standing. Earnings during the last four 
years averaged about $8 a share. Last 
year a dividend of $3.75 was paid. In 
due time, this stock might produce a 
profit of around 50 per cent. 
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McKesson & Robbins is the largest 
drug wholesaler in the United States, 
serving about 38,000 drug retailers, or 
about 77% of the country’s total. The 
company also manufactures some drugs, 
but the volume of this division is rela- 
tively small. It also distributes many 
well-known brands of liquor, which ac- 
count for about 30% of sales. Financial 
statement is exceptionally strong, net 
working capital amounting to about $30 
a share for the common, after deduct- 
ing prior obligations. Sales for the year 
ended June 80, 1950, were $367 mil- 
lion. Earnings during the last five years 
have averaged around $4.90 a share. 
The stock is now around 40, yielding 
more than 6% on its indicated dividend 
rate of $2.65. It has done very little in 
the last two years, and I believe is in 
position to reflect the company’s im- 
proving condition. 


F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. is a leading 
manufacturer of pumps of all kinds. Its 
products are sold chiefly in agricultural 
sections, have been well known to the 
farming community. Capitalization is 
small: 200,000 shares, closely held. For 
the year ended last October, earnings 
were $7.46 a share. A dividend of $4.50 
was paid. Growth prospects are favor- 
able. I believe this is a good stock to 
hold. Now around 57. A split-up would 
not be surprising. 

Studebaker Corp. is a leading inde- 
pendent auto producer. In recent years 
it has improved its position and now 
has large military orders. Financial con- 
dition is excellent; as of last December 
81, net working capital was equal to 
$21 a share, after deducting funded 
debt. Should any sharp setback occur 
in this stock, I recommend it to those 
who are able to assume the speculative 
risk involved in an issue of this kind. 
Should earnings of recent years be 
maintained ($8.12 in 1948; $11.70 in 
1949, and perhaps $9 in 1950), it is 
obvious that the stock could ultimately 
appreciate to a marked degree. Now 
around 32. 

United Air Lines conducts transcon- 
tinental service. In the big rise in aif- 
plane stocks between 1942 and 1946, 
this stock advanced from 9 to 62. It 
subsequently declined to 10, is now 
around 26. As already stated, I believe 
the long-range outlook for the air trans- 
portation industry is exceptionally good. 
I think this stock is a good one to own, 
for long-term capital gain. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


Financial Hishligshts of 1950 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS FOR 1950 


1950 was the best year in the history of the Company, saleswise, 
profitwise, and progresswise. Net sales were $91,864,000 and net 
profits were $3,969,000 equal to $4.14 per common share. It was 
our fifth postwar year, and the first year in which our postwar 
expansion and modernization program had a real opportunity 
to demonstrate its effectiveness, both in output and in profits. 
Results for 1950 reflect the soundness of the plans' begun five 
years ago. They appear to even greater advantage today in the 
light of national events of the past year and our present inter- 
national situation. 


Our plants made new records of performance, both in pro- 
duction and profits. Our Indianapolis plant had the best year 
since we purchased it in 1947. The plant at Montreal, Noranda 
Copper & Brass Limited, controlled jointly with Noranda 
Mines, Limited and under our management, also had increased 
sales and profitable Operations. Our equity in the net income of 
this and another subsidiary amounted to $386,000, which is 
not included in this report. 


During the year the Company made marked improvement in 
its financial position. Cash and Government securities amounted 
to $11,096,840 at the end of the year, an increase of $9,218,647. 
The Company reduced its debt by $3,463,000, and refunded its 
long-term bank and debenture debt. 


Regular dividends of $5.50 per share were paid during the 
year on the 51% per cent preferred stock. Common stock divi- 
dends on the 942,990 shares outstanding were paid during the 
third and fourth quarters totaling $1 per share. This consisted 
of a 25 cent dividend in the third quarter and a 35 cent regular 
plus a 40 cent -special dividend paid in December. At its 
February, 1951 meeting the Board also voted a 35 cent divi- 
dend, payable March 31 to holders of record on March 14, 1951. 

Operating profits during the first quarter of 1951 are running 
higher than those for the first quarter of 1950. Defense business 
is some 20 per cent of our total business and defense contracts 
are being negotiated for products well suited to our facilities. 

We anticipate a somewhat larger volume of business in 1951 
than in 1950, but the heavier taxes which industry in general 
will have to bear will also affect our showing. We have set our 
budget for 1951 with due consideration of this factor. 


President and Chairman of the Board 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Row .ey W. PuHI.uips, Chairman of the Board, The Phillips and Benjamin Co. 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, Chairman of the Board, and President 
EpmunpD S. WoLrFE, President, Bridgeport Housing Co. 
D. SwInG STARRING, President, Starring & Co., Inc. 


Lewis ‘A. DIBBLE, Pres., Risdon Mfg. Co., Pres., Eastern Malleable Iron Co. 


Otis A. GLAZEBROOK, JR., Partner, Hornblower & Weeks 

J. E. BreERWIRTH, President, National Distillers Products Corp. 
LESLIE H. Jockmus, President, The Ansonia Mfg. Co. 

W. R. BREETZ, Vice-President and Treasurer 

AusTIN. R. ZENDER, Vice-President 

HuLBeErT S. ALDRICH, Vice-President, New York Trust Co. 





RESULTS FOR 1950 
FROM 1950 ANNUAL REPORT 


1950 
$91,864,457 
8,068,687 


1949 
$54,745,806 


2,623,957* 
4.8* 
2.86* 


1,410,000* 


Net Sales to Customers 


Profit before federal taxes on income. . 
Percent of sales 


Total federal taxes on income 


Percent of profit before federal taxes 
on income 


4,100,000 


50.8 53.7* 

4.35 1.50* 
3,968,687** 1,213,957* 
2.2* 

1.36* 


69,983 
5.50 
Common dividends 141,449 
Per share - 15 


1,007,280 211,432 


Net profit after taxes..............,... 
Percent of sales 


Preferred dividends 
Per share 


2,961,407 


22,564,376 
22.69 


1,425,389* 


18,168,603 
17.87 


Stockholders’ equity.................. 

Book value per share of common stock 

Net additions to plant and equipment, 
before depreciation 

Provision for depreciation............. 

Reduction in Debt.................... 

Current assets 29,162,428 22,478,950 


Current liabilities 11,822,573 6,096,628 
Current ratio P 3.7 
Total number of stockholders 8,881 
Average number of employees 4,341 
Total wages and benefits 16,096,438 


*Indicates red figures. 


939,186 
1,070,104 
3,463,190 


887,764 
1,031,319 
779,962” 


5,185 
20,003,682 


1948 
$74,875,560 


3,484,895 
4.7 
3.61 


1,550,000 


44.5 
1.64 


1,934,895 


222,517 


1,712,378 


19,817,222 
19.38 


4,072,051 
878,882 
2,334,508" 
27,252,989 
7,496,553 
3.6 
9,500 
5,113 
18,322,180 


**As of January 1, 1950 the Company adopted the “Lifo” method of valuation of the metal content of mill 
inventories. Net Profits for 1950 were $332,000 less than if they had been calculated on the previous basis. 





We will be pleased to 
send you a copy of our 
Annual Report upon request. 
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Pre-publication Offer 
Ready 5© New 289. 


April 3 
mbar epee 


of leading stocks 
with 12-year cov- 
erage of Earnings, 
Dividends and 
Monthly Price 
Ranges up to date 
through March 31 
closings. 
PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: Send $3 hbe- 
fore April 10 for Folie FM-41 (thereafter $4). 
Full year’s subscription $25 
SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

















As advertised in the March 1, 1951 
issue of FORBES 


A SIGNAL 


of declines began to develop since 
February 6 by our 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


study and time tested Fee 
Inerpeting TODAY'S Market to your —~ 
Previeus similar signals proved 
a Let this index, with Its forth 
advice designed te insure profits with 
help you. it a revolutionize your entire in. 
vestment policy. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
rye tape 2, let yen con hove Go 


guide, we will include 

CHARGE our “Long Trend Cyclical Forecast’’, 
embracing a cyclically indicated Major Buying 
Opportunity. Also, our ‘1951 ee a 
forecast that has ‘already begun te unfold, and 
which we are certain you will. find invaluable. 
This is a special effer or B Sentted time ealy. 

Send fer it NOW 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. F23 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 




















FORECASTING STOCK MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


My forecasting methods for the long swings of 
stock prices are now being taught by mail. These 
methods are successful in signaling the right time 
to buy and sell and have produced substantial 
profits. They show how to forecast the longer 
movements and how to make money. The real 
profits are made in the longer movements. For 
price and details write to— 


MARSHALL M. FERGUSON 
Box 5505, Metropolitan Station 


Los Ai 55, California 
(Not an Advisory Service.) 














MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


=. Fe ngnm $100,000 — 20 years; using $30 

as goal. STOP losing money by emotional 
speoulation ‘STAR your FUTURE, Today. NOW. 
Jae cnt lien talln can Gis $1 


SuCCEgSE TT. TRADERS ARALYGIS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diege, Cal 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Breadth and price trends 


ON THE DECLINE that accompanied the 
unpegging of long-term Government 
bonds, the stock market showed the 
first sign of technical deterioration since 
the second quarter of 1950. However, 
the deterioration appeared in the course 
of a reaction that started as a normal 
short-term technical correction in the 
Dow-Jones averages. This is not as seri- 
ous as deterioration developing during 
a period of continued advance in the 
averages. 

The method used to determine tech- 
nical deterioration involves the compari- 
son of an index representing breadth of 
trend (advancing or declining) with 
the relative price performance of the 
D-J industrial average. This breadth in- 
dex is computed from the daily statistics 
showing the number of advances and 
declines in individual issues. 

The performance of this breadth in- 
dex now covers a period of 25 years. 
The results may be summed up as fol- 
lows: it has given indications of a ma- 
jority of the ten per cent intermediate 
reversals in the industrial average; it 
has successfully foreshadowed all of the 
major tops by deterioration in breadth; 
it has timed the important lows by 
means of climax indications, by breadth 
relationships or by a combination of 
breadth and climax. 

In this connection I would like to 
make two statements. First, the exact 
method used in computing the index 
will not ordinarily be revealed. Second, 
I do not believe this method is as im- 
portant as the experience gained from 


actually correlating breadth and price 
trends over a period of many years. 

Without the help of the breadth- 
climax approach to the stock market, I 
would not attempt to make any sense 
out of the meandering intermediate 
trading swings of the regulated market. 

From an investment viewpoint, the 
only intermediate swings that have any 
real importance are those that end ma- 
jor advances and declines in stock 
prices. Minor speculative use may be 
made of the numerous intermediate 
moves occurring in the course of long- 
term trends; but there is little justifica- 
tion for selling good common stocks ex- 
cept when a major bear market and 
business depression are indicated as 
highly probable. 

In the present situation the most im- 
portant economic precedent for a major 
bear market is the decline in commer- 
cial bank investments over the last 14 
months and the recent policies of the 
Federal Reserve -authorities aimed at 
deflation of commercial bank loans and 
Federal Reserve bank holdings of U. S. 
Treasury securities. However, it hasn't 
seemed logical to take too seriously a 
$5 billion deflation of commercial bank 
investments while our elastic central 
banking system added $5 billion to its 
holdings of United States Government 
securities. If the unpegging operation 
isn’t complicated by maintenance of an 
orderly market for Governments, the 
Federal Reserve banks may now begin 
to practice what they have been preach- 
ing. 
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Before turning bearish on what in the 
past has always been a bull market 
level of equity yields, it seems reason- 
able to wait for more positive evidence 
of bank credit deflation and additional 
confirmation of technical deterioration 
in the stock market. 

The most bearish technical indica- 
tion now would be provided by an ad- 
vancing trend that would carry the D-] 
averages to new highs unconfirmed by 
the breadth index. 

If this should happen after several 
months of joint reduction of invest- 
ments by commercial banks and Re- 
serve banks, the problem of a possible 
major bear market and business depres- 
sion would have to be considered. 

However, if the market should con- 
tinue in a declining secondary or side- 
ways trading trend, the technical prob- 
abilities would indicate ultimate re- 
sumption of the major recovery. No 
major bull market in the last 30 years 
ended with as little evidence of general 
technical weakness as has recently been 
indicated. 






CONGRATULATIONS 





Harry C. Hagerty, elected financial 
vice-president of Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 

Dr. John F. Thompson, president of 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., elected to the additional office of 
chairman of the board. 

Herbert E. Smith, chairman and 
chief executive officer of United States 
Rubber Co., elected a director and 
member of the finance committee of 
United States Steel Corp. 

Robert P. MacFadden and Thomas 
R. Wilcox, elected vice-presidents of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

L. F. Reinartz elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Armco Steel Corp. 

H. Danforth Starr, elected vice-presi- 
dent of Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 

John M. Bierer, elected president of 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 

Leslie M. Cassidy, elected chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer, 
and Adrian R. Fisher, elected president, 
of Johns-Manville Corp. 

T. M. Evans, president of the H. K. 
Porter Co., elected a director of White 
Motor Co. 

Earle G. Christian, secretary of Cities 
Service Company, elected a director of 
the company. 

Cola G. Parker, president of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., elected a director 
of the Carrier Corp 

Maltby Seevenas ‘elected president of 
International Silver Co. 

John M. Schiff, a partner in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., elected a director of Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. 
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From our 1950 Annual Report. . . 


Highlights 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses ; 
Operating Ratio (Expenses to Raiebowend ‘ 


Income Available for Fixed Charges . . 
Fixed Charges: 
*Rent for Leased Roads and Equipment. 
Interest and Other Fixed Charges . . 
Times Fixed Charges Earned . . . 
Other Deductions (Contingent Interest) . 
Net Income after Fixed Charges and 
Other Deductions : 
Income Applied to Capital and Sinking Funds . 
Balance of Income Transferred to 
Earned Surplus 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock: 
Before Capital and Sinking Funds . 
After Capital and Sinking Funds . 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Additional Sinking Fund (for Mortgage Debt 
Retirement) per Share Payable in Amount 
Equal to Excess of Dividends on 850,000 
Shares of Common Stock above $2.00 per 
Share 
Tons of Revenue Freight Havled . . . . 
Revenue Ton Miles 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile . . 
Passengers Carried 
Passengers Carried One Mile 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile 
Preferred Stockholders 
Common Stockholders 
Average Number of Employees 
Total All Wages 
Miles of Road Operated at End of Year. . . 
*See page 7 of Report. 


1950 
$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 

72.91% 
$ 16,782,998 
$ 18,469,252 


$ 299,081 
$ 2,027,262 

7.94 
$ 1,967,760 


$ 14,175,149 
$ 2,967,242 


$ 11,207,907 


$ 15.79 
$ 12.30 


39,723, 495 
8,262,7 12,964 
$ .0133 
1,423,636 
573,679,881 
0245 

2,573 

4,260 

16,636 

$ 63,679,362 
4,146 


1949 
$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 

80.45% 
$ 11,198,704 
$ 12,029,664 


114,465 Cr. 


2,025,475 
6.29 
1,962,360 


8,156,294 
3,018,400 


8.71 
5.16 


5.00 
1.50 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 5,137,894 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


None 
33,413,041 
7,357,955,006 
$ 0134 
1,582,234 
589,315,277 
$ .0254 
2,820 

4,361 

17,013 

$ 64,249,296 
4,146 


The 1950 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders 
and securityholders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 


W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 


Norfolk 10, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 































































AMED FOR WORLD-WIDE 
Fr cmnes from branches lo- 
cated in more than 20 countries, 
including 50 offices in the United 
States from coast to coast, the 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity and 
usefulness of its comprehensive 


life insurance and annuity plans. 









From the 1950 Annual Report 









$121,476,556 






$2,361,860, 114 






$44 1,098,696 






$4,461,915,659 








Benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1950: 


Total benefits paid since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871: 


New Assurances issued during the year: 


Assurances in force: 
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Write today for a copy of “Sun Life 
of Canada Reports to You.” 
address: Sun Life of Canada, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. 
or Head Office, Montreal. 


Sun fife 
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HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 


[t is timely to learn market pattern ahead as 
reflected by supply vs. demand and which stocks 
are preference-merit and to what indicated price 
objective each stock is now headed: also become 
aware of the indicated BUY, HOLD, or — 
“act when price is’ positions for your s 
Send only $3.00 for next four weekly (Trading) 
and sample monthly (Investment) editions. 


New 





















MARKET COMMENT 





THE NEAR-TERM pattern for the market, 
outlined in our last issue, may have 
been too optimistic. We may get either 
a “recession,” or “rest” in a trading area, 
before the market goes on to new peaks 
rather than after. 

With inventories on the high side 
in many consumption industries and 
in consumers durables, with Federal 
Board policy somewhat more deflation- 
ary at a time when the economy is a 
trifle vulnerable to deflationary influ- 
ences, and with some people losing con- 
fidence in continued acceleration of re- 
armament, it may be difficult for the 
averages to push through the 250- 
257 “supply area” in the Industrials and 
the 88-91 “supply area” in the Rails. 

Perhaps the best to be expected over 
the near term is more backing and fill- 
ing. 

If there should be more urgent sell- 
ing, I would look for pretty solid sup- 
port somewhere around 230 in the In- 
dustrials and probably 76-80 in the 
Rails. In the Industrials, there is a 
minor “demand area” around 240-245, 
a more important one at 230-235, and 
a very solid-looking one at 225-230. In 
fact, there is tremendous congestion, 
always suggesting effective support, all 
the way from 220 to 230. In the Rails, 
there is minor congestion at 78-81, 
more at 76-78 and major congestion at 
66-71. 

Older readers are familiar with this 
“supply area” and “demand area” phil- 
osophy; it is based, of course, on the 
idea that people usually are willing to 
sell and buy stocks at about the same 
levels “next time” as they were “last 
time.” A good example of the utility of 
the theory was the way the old “de- 
mand area” held at around 160 in the 
late 1940s. 

It will be noted that the above re- 
marks are not assertively worded, 
giving the writer plenty of “escape 
clauses.” It is not as easy to develop 
hard and fast conviction about the stock 
market right here as it was a few 
months ago. There could be quite a 
“zag” in the zig-zag course of inflation, 
or it could be a minor affair. 

I lean strongly to the idea that the 
threat of war this year is fading, but 
that is a guess more than something one 
can get his teeth into. 

One does not know just how seriously 
to take the deflationary actions of the 
Federal Reserve Board; but the environ- 
ment for temporary success is enhanced 
by the extreme inflationary thinking 
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Near-term trend uncertain 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





since Korea and the business vulner- 
ability it may have developed. 

Inventory position is something of a 
mystery, since so many inventories are 
“invisible” and do not show up in the 
statistics, and since so many inventories 
are “unbalanced” rather than uniformly 
excessive. It seems a fair guess that 
some of the “shortages,” however, have 
not been as real as apparent. Perhaps 
the retailer is worse off on inventories 
than anyone else. 

Then we have the supply-demand 
factors in stocks themselves. 

To what extent will institutions find 
bonds more attractive and stocks less 
attractive in view of the hardening of 
money rates? Will the insurance com- 
panies add to their common stock hold- 
ings as fast as some have been expect- 
ing? We are beginning to need more 
working capital (inflation always causes 
a shortage of working capital even- 
tually). Does that mean more stock 
issues, a more rapidly-increasing sup- 
ply of shares? Will the latest Govern- 
ment bond policy change of the 
Treasury cause more individuals to 
switch from Governments to stocks be- 
cause of growing lack of confidence in 
Government bond prices? 

These are all questions that cannot 
be resolved except over a period. 

The armament shares, and other war 
stocks, have not acted so well recently. 

They have “discounted,” or at least 
partially discounted, the rearmament 
program once. Now the continued ac- 
celeration of the armament program is 
being questioned—especially if “nothing 
happens” this spring; and investors 
think (a) that the armament program, 
after all, probably won’t be as big as 
they at first thought, and (b) that, after 
all, it is non-recurrent at best. Further- 
more, assuming no war this year and 
the assembly lines really in motion by 
mid-summer, how long will it be be- 
fore the immense production capacity 
of American industry has rearmament 
stuff coming out of our ears? At that 
time, is it not logical to expect selective 
cutbacks? 

Sure, most of the armament compa- 
nies—once they get going—will have 
spectacular earnings for a while. But 
how will the stock market appraise 
them? Will a bird in the hand be worth 
as much as a bird in the bush? Usually 
the stock market likes the bird in the 
bush better than the bird in the hand. 

What am I driving at? Just this: that 
some of the “peace” stocks may be bet- 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1950 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


For products sold and services rendered 
we received in 1950 ........- $177,961,693 


To carry on the business in 1950, we 
incurred charges totaling. . ....°. $168,146,802 


ee. eee $55,306,875 
2. For taxes 11,698,189 


3. For depreciation 2,752,814 
4, For raw materials and other charges 98,388,924 


1950 operations resulted in 
earnings (after taxes) totaling ... . $9,814,891 


1. Dividends to owners of the 
common stock ($2.50 per share) $3,240,607 


*2. Dividends to owners of the 
preferred stock ($4.50 per share) 476,454 


3. Retained in the business 6,097,830 


OTHER 1950 HIGHLIGHTS 


Net. book value of plant at December 31, 1950 . $38,322,785 
Inventories at December 31, 1950 26,725,230 
Net working capital at December 31,1950 . .. 30,164,916 


*Preferred stock called for redemption February 6, 1951. 





For additional information, send for a copy of our 
1950 Annual Report to Stockholders. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


2020 OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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ter than some of the “war” stocks. I 
am not going to “call names” because 
this is abstract reasoning, and I want 
the reader to write his own ticket. 
Traditionally, there is one important 
aspect of the present market situation 
that cannot be overlooked. It was 
touched upon in the March 15 issue. The 
stock market seldom has a “big” break 
when so many people are expecting it. 
At least three more important com- 
mentators recently have been talking 
about a decline to around 200 in the 
Dow, and such a decline before July 1. 
Many others are thinking along the 
same line, but in less extreme figures. 


It would not be in line with prece- 
dent to have so many people right 
about so much. This prevalence of cau- 
tion is one of the things that add to 
my present lack of conviction. Wide- 
spread expectation of a drop like this 
often has been a pro-phy-lac-tic against 
its development. 

Perhaps what goes before can be 
summed up something like this: (1) 
This is a difficult time to be too asser- 
tive about the near-term trend in the 
stock. market or in business; (2) the 
number of important unresolved factors 
of importance is unusually large; (3) 
the price trend over the near term is 
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Planting slash pine seedlings by machine in an open area. 


The seedlings planted by St. Regis each year are insurance that basic raw 
material for the Company’s pulp, paper, board, bags and plastics will con- 


tinue to be available. 


Serving important segments of American industry—meeting diversified re- 
quirements for war or peace—St. Regis plants, factories and people are pro- 
ducing and expanding . . . with confidence in future demand and assurance 


of future raw material supply. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


Net Sales, Royalties, and Rentals 
Cost of Sales and Expenses 
Operating Income 
Income Credits 
Gross Income 

Income Charges 


Net Income Before Provision for Federal 


and Foreign Taxes on Income 


on Income 
Net Income 
Dividends Paid 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
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Provision for Federal and Pereign Taxes 
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For the Years Ended 
December 31, 1950 and 1949, 








1950 1949 
-++ $154,789,186 $127,335,591 
--- $134,376,511 $118,719,146 
--» $ 20,412,675 $ 8,616,445 
--- $ 1,362,283 $ 992,916 
--. $ 21,774,958 $ 9,609,361 
--- $ 1,626,088 $ 1,542,833 
--+ $ 20,148,870 $ 8,066,528 
--» $ 8,525,126 $ 2,588,325 
-+- $ 11,623,744 $ 5,478,203 
~-» $ 752,105 $ 798,575 
«++ $ 3,619,500 $ 3,102,428 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities—In Canada: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Lid., Montreal 
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unlikely to be vigorously higher, and 
could be moderately lower; and (4) 
any recession at this point probably 
would not be severe enough to reverse 


the broad upward trend. 


I would not worry much about a 
reversed trend unless the market should 
break through the chart “congestion” 
between 220 and 230 in the Industrials. 


American Seating, now around 35, 
seems to involve little risk here; it 
could do better than the market in a 
period of correction. The demand for 
school and church seating is big and 
enduring, due to the increase in the 
population—especially the increase in 
the school-age population. Earnings last 
year, in spite of a loss in the first half 
due to a strike and other things, were 
$5.54 a share. The company can earn 
better than $6 a share before EPT be- 
gins to accrue. Business this year should 
be between $32 and $35 million against 
around $26 million last year, with the 
first half of 1951 heavily in the black. 
The $2 dividend rate looks more than 
safe, and probably will again be sup- 
plemented by a stock dividend. 

McGraw Electric's annual report 
makes me like that stock at around 50. 
More than half of last year’s business 
came from the stable public utility in- 
dustry, with only 35% from consumer 
products. The company, under the pres- 
ent law, can earn about $5.50 after 
taxes before EPT begins to accrue. Net 
in 1950 was $9.23 a share against $8.11 
in 1949, $9.45 in 1948 and $8.34 in 
1947. Dividends for the last four years 
have been $3.50 per annum. The com- 
pany has no bonds or preferred, has 
financed most of its expansion from 
earnings, has paid dividends every year 
since 1984, and has a net working capi- 
tal of over $25 a share. A 7% return 
on a stock like this looks quite satis- 
factory. 

El Paso Natural Gas looks like an- 
other good “defensive” stock with prof- 
it possibilities, Earnings this year could 
reach $3 a share, and another increase 
in the $1.60 dividend looks reasonable. 
The company brings natural gas from 
Texas to the growing California market. 

There are a few places where short- 
ages still are real. One of them is in 
sulphur. Others are chlorine, nylon and 
the other acrylitic synthetic textile 
fibres, paper and aluminum. 

A strong suspicion exists that the 
shortage in steel is more apparent than 
real, with capacity adequate to take 
care of all requirements. 

The building industry is holding up 
better than its best friends expected. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Salesmanship—Principles and Methods 
High-pressure selling has no place in 
modern salesmanship, the authors feel. 
This book springs from the premise that 
the salesman who lands in the upper 
brackets and stays there is the man who 
knows his product, serves his customers 
well, and builds a loyal following. 
Geared especially to college students, 
this guide to selling also has much to 


say to the sales trainee and professional 
salesman. 

Much current material is included 
from big corporation sales training pub- 
lications, trade magazines, and the au- 
thor’s own selling experiences. Ques- 
tions and problems end each chapter 
along with a list of selected reading 
references. Some topics examined: 
Qualifications needed by salesmen; 
What makes people buy?; Making ap- 
pointments; Overcoming objections; 
Controlling expenses; How the big com- 
panies select and train men. (by Carl- 


ton A. Pederson and milbum D. 
Wright; Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chi- 
cago, $6.65). 


Business Cycles and National Income 


Throws a great deal (639 pages) of 
enlightenment on the field of macro- 
economics—the study of the general 
level of output and income in the eco- 
nomic system as a whole. The book 
goes deep into the business cycle, the 
national income, the modern theory of | 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 41) 





SHEDDING the conventional presen- 
tation of former years, U.S. Rubber 
at last comes of annual reporting age 
with a radically improved, “hu- 
manized” account of management’s 
1950 stewardship. In striking con- 
trast to 1949’s bare-bones outline, 
U.S. Rubber ($380 million assets, 
$695 million sales) turns in a zest- 
fully interesting account. This nice- 
balanced 32-page book gets a slight 
edge over Goodyear’s ($486 million 
assets, $845 million sales). As usual, 
the industry’s giant has turned in a 
better-than-average job with a pro- 
fusely illustrated 48-page report. 

Other strong contenders were two 
of the smaller fellows in the field: 
Seiberling (18 million assets, $38 
million sales), and General ($75 
million assets, $125 million sales). 
In the rank and file: Goodrich ($486 
million assets, $543 million sales), 
and Firestone ($366 million assets, 
$690 million sales). Bringing up a 
poor rear: Lee ($25 million assets, 
$39 million sales). 

A crisp, two-page letter to stock- 
holders, a table of contents, and a 


United States Rubder Company 


BEST OF BREED: . 
U.S. Rubber’s 
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Facts in Brief 
page get US. 
Rubber off to a 
fast-moving nar- 
rative pace. Key- 
note of the report 
is the company’s 
acknowledg- 
ment of its re- 
sponsibility to 
public and customer. There’s alsé a 
comprehensive stockholder’s page, as 
well as a section headed “Our Em- 
ployees.” The financial section is 
highlighted by a table giving source 
and use of funds, with a 10-year 
historical summary of financial sta- 
tistics to add breadth. These are 
supplemented by charts showing 
amounts paid for wages, taxes, net 
income, and dividends. Overlooked, 
though, is one important item: dis- 
tribution of sales dollar. Tone of re- 
port is warm throughout. 

Runner-up Goodyear features a 
25-year financial record summary, 
plus a pie-chart showing income dis- 
tribution. The product section is 
lengthy but strong, and company 
even tells something about its adver- 
tising problems and what it’s doing 
about them. A world-wide review of 
sales and manufacturing facilities 
gives scope to the narrative. Nice 
touch is added by three-page story 
of a 50-year service pin in which 
tribute is paid chairman Paul W. 
Litchfield, and a thumbnail sketch of 
company history is cleverly put 
across. 

Seiberling publishes a balanced, 
attractively arranged report. Its 
year-in-review section provides in- 
sight into company operations. Also 
included: 10-year financial sum- 
mary. But there’s no_ simplified 
breakdown of dollar income distribu- 
tion. And management could tell 
more about employee relations. 

A fine product section emphasizes 
the part research plays in General’s 


Seiberling 
U.S. Rubber ... 


Presen- 
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growth. Report has table giving 
breakdown of sales dollar, but lacks 
any financial comparison with pre- 
vious years to give sense of propor- 
tion. Highlighted is the role of dis- 
tributor organization, but informa- 
tion about employee relations is 
omitted. Needs a little better 
balance. 

A skeletonlike job is turned out 
by Goodrich—not much improve- 
ment over last year’s effort. Still 
keeps to bare essentials, gives facts 
and figures, avoids pictures or charts. 
Saving grace is a full-blown 11-year 
statistical summary of income and 
other financial data. Reader attrac- 
tion is packed into accompanying 
brochure—80 years of Famous Firsts 
—which gives the story of company 
research and product development. 
Company straddles the dispute be- 
tween “financial” and “unsophisti- 
cated” readers by tucking the pic- 
torial section into a _ back-cover 
pouch. 

Firestone’s two-page spread for 
the stockholder’s letter gives the 
facts, but—typographically hard ‘to 
read—doesn’t hold reader’s attention. 
A six-year comparison of operations 
has been added this time, which is 
all to the good. Still doesn’t have 
simplified financial analysis. Poorer, 
illustrationwise, than in 1949. 

Lee’s 2,796 stockholders are ap- 
parently reconciled to austerity re- 
porting. Devotes about 500 words 
to tell all about its 1950 operations 
(in 1949, over 600). Still in the 
Dark Ages of financial reporting. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 165 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 16 


PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 12 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertibie Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record April 5, 
1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, April 30, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
March 16, 1951 
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Locks & Builders’ Hardware 


Material Handling 
Equipment 


24%h Consecutive Dividend 
. Since 1899 

On March 8, 1951, dividend No. 249 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share was 
declared by the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, payable on 
April 2, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 


19, 1951. F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co. 




















Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
To the Stockholders: 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation will be 
held at the principal office of the Corporation, 
No. 61 ene Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, at 1 P.M., on Monday, April 23, 
1951, for the purpose of electing directors for 
the m5! year and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business March 15, 1951, will be entitled to 
vote at this meeting. The transfer books will 


not be closed. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, March 15, 1951. 








STOCK ANAL YSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Some attractive stocks 


WHENEVER sTOCKs sell off sharply after 
an extended period of rising prices, in- 
vestors are wondering anxiously wheth- 
er this is “it”; whether this is the be- 
ginning of the end, the start of a new 
bear market. It is possible, but in my 
opinion not likely that the February 
highs. were the top of the bull market 
which, at that time, was only twenty 
months old. 

Some analysts have pointed out that, 
in the past, a rise in interest rates has 
been the forerunner of a decline in 
stock prices. It is always tempting to 
use historical precedent as a basis for 
stock market forecasting. 

But in this case it would seem that 
the spread between the bond yield of 
2%% and the average stock yield of over 
6% is still so wide that a general shift 
of investment funds from stocks into 
bonds remains unattractive. 

One of the factors contributing to 
the rise in common stock prices in the 
last 21 months has been the dearth of 
new stock offerings. The demand for 
this type of investment was strong, but 
the supply was not forthcoming, ex- 
cept at rising prices. Recently, there 
have been~-numerous indications that 
the supply of common stocks will in- 
crease materially in the months to 
come. This trend should be watched 
with great care. 

If it becomes evident that new stock 
issues are meeting resistance, become 
“sticky,” investors will be on notice that 
a sizable setback is to be expected. 

One should never ignore the fact that 
stock prices are determined not only 
by such basic factors as earnings out- 











SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on February 28, 
1951, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5.00 par value Com- 
mon stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of G0c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 21,1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1951 to stock 
holders of record at the close oi 
business March 21, 1951. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
February 28, 1951. 











look, dividend yields and asset values, 
but also by the fundamental law of a 
free market: demand and supply. If at 
a certain level of stock prices the sup- 
ply tends to exceed the demand, prices 
will decline regardless of fundamental 
conditions. The experience of 1946 
must not be forgotten. 

There is no reason to expect that the 
rearmament program will be called off 
merely because we have stopped the 
Chinese in Korea, or because the Rus- 
sians have shown some eagerness to sit 
down at the conference table. However, 
the sense of extreme urgency is lessen- 
ing, and it is quite possible that the 
tempo of rearmament will be slowed- 
down somewhat. This is “bearish” only 
for the marginal manufacturers whose 
facilities may not be required. But there 
is no reason to avoid war stocks alto- 
gether. 

One of the attractive stocks in this 
group is Northrop Aircraft, whose 
Scorpion F-89 will be the new standard 
all-weather interceptor of the Air 
Force. Orders on hand already total 
$195 million, which is equal to $435 
for each of the 450,000 Northrop shares 
outstanding. Substantial additional or- 
ders are expected. Income for the cur- 
rent fiscal year which ends July 31, 
1951, may be as much as $7 a share, 
reflecting in part the benefit derived 
from the loss carry-forward provisions 
of the Revenue Act. 

Although Northrop’s working capi- 
tal condition is satisfactory, resumption 
of dividend payments requires permis- 
sion of the R.F.C., to which the com- 
pany was indebted on July 31, 1950, 
to the extent of $5,725,000. Despite 
this restriction, Northrop common stock 
at its present price of 14 is considered 
one of the more attractive speculations 
in the aircraft manufacturing industry. 

The American economy in the com- 
ing year or so probably will be neither 
all black nor all white, neither an “all- 
out war” nor a normal peacetime econ- 
omy. In principle it will be sound in- 
vestment policy to concentrate on 
strong and efficient corporations which 
will be able to report above average 
results regardless of which way the 
wind blows. 

Two top-grade companies appear 
particularly attractive at present price 
levels, Westinghouse Electric (at 36%) 
and Chrysler (now 78). The stock of 
Westinghouse Electric is under some 
pressure resulting from the conversion 
of debentures which have been called 
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for redemption on April 1. At ‘its pres- 
ent price, Westinghouse seems well 
behind General Electric, which is now 
selling some 3 points above its 1946 
high, while Westinghouse is still slight- 
ly below the 1946 high of 39%. The 
company not only ranks high among 
the leading manufacturers of industrial 
and consumers products, but also plays 
a major role in the development of 
electronics, jet engines and atomic re- 
search. Westinghouse should earn its 
present $2 dividend rate by a most 
comfortable margin this year. An in- 
crease of this rate, or an extra, would 
not seem an unreasonable expectation. 

Even if automobile production should 
be restricted later this year, Chrysler 
will make an excellent showing. There 
is every reason to believe that the com- 
pany will participate importantly in the 
defense program. 1951 earnings may 
not match last year’s $14.69 a share, 
but $10 to $12 would not seem too 
optimistic an estimate. Chrysler has 
neither debt nor preferred stock, and its 
financial condition is superb, with cash 
and Government bonds alone amount- 
ing to $347 million, compared with to- 
tal liabilities of only $449 million. 
Dividends this year should range from 
a minimum of $6 to a more probable 
$8 a share for a yield of 74% to 10%%. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 
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employment, and related problems of 
monetary policy. Fully documented 
with charts, tables, and bibliography, it 
attempts to point the way to welding 
the modern social order into a cohesive 
and workable structure through a better 
understanding of our complex economic 
system. (by Alvin H. Hansen; W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., New York, $6.75). 


How To Write A Speech 


Packing a lot of punch and good 
sense, these are the conclusions and 
suggestions from listening to hundreds 
of speakers, both good and bad. The 
author, a professional speaker himself 
(also wrote “How to Run a Meeting”), 
sets down a simple formula for writing 
an effective speech. Leaving the actual 
delivery to others, this guide treats such 
steps as: “Write a Synopsis,” “Use Your 
Own Words,” “Start With a Smile,” 
“Talk about People,” “Needle Your 
Facts.” 

The author believes that most bad 
speeches you hear have good material, 
but that the material isn’t assembled 
properly. Here are specific suggestions 
on assembling data and writing scripts 
that are to be spoken. There are even 
tules to make dull material interesting. 
(by Edward J. Hegarty; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, $3.50). 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Company and Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Publication Score Interest manship Final Score 


Central Hudson 

Gas & Electric Corp. 

Central Hudson Bulletin 90 91 90 90 

(Feb.) (1,100 employees) . 
This 8-page newspaper is a near-professional job. It has clear, sharp 
layout and copy is well written: simple and straightforward. This 
combination adds up to high reader-interest (which means you've 
hit the bull’s eye). Especially good: “Immigrant story,” “Woman’s 
Page,” and “Full Production—Union Goal.” 


Cranston Print Works Co. 
Print-it (Jan.) 54 89 84 75 


(1,500) In this little 6-pager management almost misses the boat. Fewer 


personals and more company info might boost management’s score. 
Lead editorial is drawn-out, lacks punch. Pix unimaginative. Good: 
“Resolutions for 1951” and the poem. 


The Dayton Power 

& Light Co. 

Forward (Jan.) 93 93 92 92 
(2,423) 


Here’s nice balance between management and employee material. 
Excellent: “Edison,” “Safety . . . at work and in the home,” and the 
editor’s idea of printing “The Price of Peace” with illustrative car- 
toon. We’re confused about the double spread of pix on pgs. 14-15— 
no headline and they seem to be a bit of everything thrown in to- 
gether. Not good: Too many personals. Very good: Front cover and 
layout of book. 


Los Angeles Dept. of 
Water and Power 
Intake (Jan.) 67 87 86 79 


(9,000) This book blows the employee horn too much, neglecting manage- 
ment’s story. Suggestion: Give less space to retiring employees and 
especially to those who have “completed one or more years of serv- 
ice.” Pix good (but watch crowding of subjects). Very good: “Review 
of 1950”.and “What’s Your Candid Opinion?” 


Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corp. ° 
Sonde Off (Jan.) 90 81 89 87 


(2,000) Book starts right off with good feature story. Pix and data on Pharr 
employees should be dovetailed rather than pix on one page and 
copy on the other. Community and company stories are interesting. 

Virginia-Carolina 

Chemical Corp. 

V-C News (Dec.) 60 93 94 80 


(4,000) This Christmas issue is a beauty in layout, color, and Yuletide copy. 
But even Christmas is no excuse for forgetting management. Prob- 
ably, other issues would pull higher than 60 under “M.” It’s a shame, 
too, because the book hits home on every other count. Imaginative 
and first-rate in appearance. 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 


FORWARD 
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Dayton Power's “Forward” 


By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this tool of employee relations. 
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THOUGHTS 





I hate communism for its materialism. 
I hate it for its intolerance, because tol- 
erance and not material gain is surely 
the hallmark of civilization. But it is 
not enough to say that we hate com- 
munism. We have to recognize that 
those who hold that creed hold it with 
a fervor that is almost a religion. If 
we are to defeat them we must there- 
fore believe just as fervently in our 
faith and in ourselves.—-ANTHONY EDEN. 


Where there is unity there is always 
victory. —PvuBLivus SyRvs. 


Herein lies the tragedy of the age: 
not that men are poor—all men know 
something of poverty; not that men are 
wicked—who is good? Not that men are 
ignorant—what is truth? Nay, but that 
men know so little of men. 

—W. E. B. DuBoss. 


Turning your back on one problem 
brings you face to face with another. 
—INDIANAPOLIS NEws. 


It should be our purpose in life to 
see that each of us makes such a con- 
tribution as will enable us to say that 
we, individually and collectively, are a 
part of the answer to the world prob- 
lem and not part of the problem itself. 

—ANDREW CORDIER. 


The average American salesman 
keeps 83 men and women at work—33 
people producing the product he sells 
. .. and is responsible for the livelihood 
of 180 people. —Rosert A. WuiITNEY. 


Action without study is fatal. Study 
without action is futile—Mary BEarp. 


We believe that the close union of 
all peoples who are masters of their 
own destiny and who are united by 
sentiments of reciprocal trust and mu- 
tual assistance is the sole means for the 
defense of peace—the best guarantee of 
its re-establishment. —Popr Pius XII. 


Two men working as a team will pro- 
duce more than three men working as 
individuals. —CHarLes P. McCormick. 


The first perfection is good thoughts, 
the second good words, and the third 
good deeds. ZaD SPARAM. 


Being educated means to prefer the 
best not only to the worst but to the 
second best. —WiiL1am Lyon PHELPs. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


An idea must not be condemned for 
being a little shy and incoherent; all 
new ideas are shy when introduced first 
among our old ones. We should have 
patience and see whether the incoher- 
ency is likely to wear off or to wear on, 
in which latter case the sooner we get 
rid of them the better. 

—SAMUEL BUTLER. 


The superior man makes the diffi- 
culty to be overcome his first interest; 
success comes only later. —Conrucius. 


Cynics and critics wake us up. Kind- 
ness often covers up the truth and al- 
lows us to sleep on in our ignorance. 

—WILFreD A. PETERSON. 


When we are out of sympathy with 
the young, then I think our work in 
this world is over. —G. MACDONALD. 


There is no man so low down that 
the cure for his condition does not lie 
strictly within himself. —T. L. Masson. 


Above all other things is justice. Suc- 
cess is a good thing; wealth is good 
also; honor is better, but justice excels 
them all. —Daviw Dup.ey FIExp. 


Faith makes the uplook good, the 
outlook bright, the inlook favorable and 
the future glorious. 

—NEWMAN BULLETIN. 


The shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world, is to be in 
reality what we would appear to be. 

—SOcRATES. 


I have long been disposed to judge 
men by their average. If it is reasonably 
high, I am charitable with faults that 
look pretty black. —Ep Howe. 


Religion is life and lifts you out of 
yourself. We must believe God is too 
big to fail. 

—SAMUEL H,. Sweeney, D.D. 





There is much to be said in favor 
of an English woman who never got 
angry when she was having uncom- 
fortable moments, but to prolong them 
beyond the strictly necessary tick of 
the clock seemed to her as idiotic as 
to take in the shape of punishment and 
pain what could, by a little dexterous 
manipulation, be turned into a pleasure, 
It is bad enough to be uncomfortable 
without also punishing one’s self by 
getting angry at what makes one un- 
comfortable. —TuHomas DRrEIER. 


He who does a good deed is in- 
stantly ennobled. He who does a mean 
deed is by the action itself contracted. 

—EMERSON. 


Something’s going to slip sooner or 
later. The world is standing on Uncle 
Sam’s shoulder; he’s standing on the 
American taxpayers back, and the 
American taxpayer is standing on the 
ragged edge. 

—Kalends, WavERLY PREss. 


Knowledge is the treasure, but judg- 
ment is the treasurer of a wise man. 
—WILLIAM PENN. 


The world of books is the most re- 
markable creation. of man. Nothing else 
that he builds ever lasts. Monuments 
fall, nations perish, civilizations grow 
old and die out, and after an era of 
darkness new races build others. But 
in the world of books are volumes that 
have seen this happen again and again 
and yet live on, still young, still as fresh 
as the day they were written, still tell- 
ing men’s hearts of the hearts of men 
centuries dead. —CLARENCE Day. 


Who gives a trifle meanly is meaner - 
than the trifle. —LAVATER. 


No matter how big and tough a prob- 
lem may be, get rid of confusion by 
taking one little step towards solution. 
Do something. Then try again. At the 
worst, so long as you don’t do it the 
same way twice, you will eventually 
use up all the wrong ways of doing it 
and thus the next try will be the right 
one. —G. F, NorDENHOLT. 


More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Sent in by Fred S. Shields, 
Yonkers, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as yé 
know that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. 


—I Cornmvromans 15:58 


— 





Forbes 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Never has industry turned out more goods than dur- 
ing the past few years of unprecedented customer 
demands. In endeavoring to meet these, Revere has 
developed new techniques, established new plants, 
installed the newest equipment and modernized 
the old, and stepped up its training program, includ- 
ing the development of some new ideas in relation 
to safety. Throughout the country, similar steps 
have been taken by manufacturers generally. This 
is the response of free enterprise to the stimulus of 
a free and growing market. It is fortunate that 
American industry was not only willing but able to do 
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nical data, including physical properties, and also in 
many cases suggestions as to recommended fabrica- 
tion practices. In addition to the booklets, which are 
distributed on request, Revere either reproduces or 
summarizes them in the various Sweet’s Files, 
Chemical Engineering Catalogue, Marine Catalogue, 
Refinery Catalogue. This printed material is there- 
fore available freely to all who will ask for it, or 
look it up. The second way in which Revere’s knowl- 
edge and skill is made available is through the 
Technical Advisory Service, a group of capable men 
whose collective experience covers practically all 
applications of copper and copper 








these facilities and these skills 
must be devoted more and more —2 
to the defense of our freedom. 

Defense Orders or “DO’s” are 
being issued, and their volume is 
bound to increase. Already prime 
contractors are seeking sub-con- 
tractors, and sub-sub-contractors 
are receiving orders too, down to 
small local firms operating only 
afew machines. Perhaps few peo- 
ple realize the importance of the 
“small shop”; the fact is that [9 
these establishments have a tre- 
mendous total capacity supplementing that of the 
great corporations, which practically never make 
everything that is needed for a finished product 
such as a tank, a plane, a ship, radar equipment. 
The “smalls” are just as vital as the “bigs.” 

Revere knows that when the time of trial comes, it 
is more important than ever to increase production 
efficiency. This makes complete information essen- 
tial to those who have taken on DO contracts. 
Revere pledges its full cooperation, and will gladly 
provide all it knows about its metals. 

This knowledge is made available in two principal 
ways. First, there are many booklets containing tech- 


this, because now it is evident that ie 
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WITH ORDERS RATED 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS a 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC/ TELEVISION 


alloys, and aluminum alloys. In 
war and peace, these men have 
rendered invaluable service, col- 
laborating closely on such mat- 
ters as selection of the proper 
metal, temper, width, gauge, and 
in helping to solve production 
problems. As a result, scrap has 
been reduced, rejects lessened, 
production increased, money and 
materials saved. The services of 
the Technical Advisors are ob- 
tainable through the Revere Sales 
Staff which also has wide experi- 
ence in the selection and application of Revere 
Metals. If you have orders whose specifications in- 
clude non-ferrous metals, Revere will gladly place 
its information at your disposal. 

If you purchase and work with other materials, 
Revere suggests that it should be realized that not 
only is American productive capacity tremendously 
greater, but that there has been a likewise large 
growth in knowledge about materials of all kinds. 
So it is recommended that no matter what you 
make now, or are called on to make in the future, 
you ask your suppliers to share their knowledge with 
you. It will make you and our country stronger. 


Cc 
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Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 j 
Executive Offices: i 
230 Park Avenue, New Yor k 17, N. Y. 
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Fintt in dicacl truck. ole 


because Mack Diesels have proved themselves 
where it counts...on America’s roads and highways 


Whether you buy one truck or a fleet, you're making an investment for dividends— 


you're after long-term, dependable transportation at the lowest cost per mile, per day 
and per year. 


That’s where Mack Diesels can't be beaten. 


Diesel-powered Macks are cutting fuel costs up to 50% of their 
owners—rolling more miles per gallon at less cost per pablo, quldiit 


. ° wv tie 
Lower upkeep, less absenteeism, longer life—what owners 
expect from the most- bought Diesel truck in América. | 
’ -~ 
It’s a guarantee to you! wi 2 


Medernize with, Mack... oattazte them offthsy 


*Of all Diesel-powered trucks sold in the United States TrRUC KS 
in 1950, better than one out of every three was a Mack. 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and ports. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 





